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WHAT IS THE REAL EMERGENCY? © 


BY A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


Every once in a while we read that the medical 
profession has discovered the cause of one of the 
ailments with which the race is so generously sup- 
plied and the unthinking at once believe that a 
brand new disease has been discovered. The men 
of science know that all they have done is to find 
out the cause of something already known. One 
might imagine from the long-winded speeches 
and frequent conferences and the tearing of 
hair over the “emergency in education” that a 
new disorder has been found, one that some- 
how grew out of the war, and that it is threaten- 
ing our civilization. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. The educational experts have not discov- 
ered anything new. They have simply been sev- 
eral hundred laps behind the other professions, 
for they have never even recognized their own 
ailment. Now that it has broken out on the sur- 
face in plain sight of everybody they have at last 
discovered it and are running up and down, lift- 
ing their voices and dipping their pens, and hold- 
ing meetings about it, and resolving, and doing 
all the other silly things that people do when 
they don’t know what else to do. The profes- 
sion seems to be in about the same stage of de- 
velopment that the other professions were about 
two or three hundred years ago when for every 
ailment the same remedy was applied—leeches 
to draw off the blood; for there has not been in 
all the reports of conferences one single thing to 
indicate that the real ailment has been diagnosed 
but simply one remedy suggested—higher sala- 
ries. They have been trying to cure a symptom 
rather than an ailment. You can’t heal a dis- 
order simply by covering up a sore. 

Higher salaries goodness knows are badly 
needed, but there is something that has caused 
the teaching profession to be ridiculously under- 
paid. It is this something that needs to be rem- 
edied. The trouble is not entirely financial. 
When Mabel Jones quit teaching and Jennie 
Smith was appointed to the vacancy no one ever 
asked why the one had given up the work or 
whether the other was the best substitute that 
could be found. But when the supply of Jennie 
Smiths runs out our wise school people discover 
an emergency and make a great noise about it. 
We have heard over and over again shouted 


‘from the housetops, “a teacher for every school” 


—it sounds all right but it is misleading, for it 
does not mean “teacher”: too often it means 
Someone who stands behind the desk. Warger 
salaries are no doubt putting young mea aad 


young women in the schoolrooms of the coun- 
try, but it is very questionable if in the rush we 
have been careful enough to look after the sort 
of people they are. A plug feeding at the stall of 
Man o’ War does not by that become a race 
horse. 

Our job is to find the causes of the low sala- 
ries and other conditions in the teaching profes- 
sion that have made it so unattractive to those 
casting about for a life work and so unsatis- 
factory to those who have entered upon it. It 
ought to shame us as a people but it is neverthe- 
less true that the profession is in the nature of a 
missionary enterprise. It takes real devotion to 
be a teacher or, as it sometimes seems, a lack of 
gumption to be anything else,—a paradox it ‘s 
true and yet study of the matter shows that our 
teachers, both men and women, are made up of 
two classes as widely different in their ideals and 
attainments as it is possible to imagine. And 
WE THE PEOPLE are to blame. It is time we 
quit patching up and sidestepping—time for us 
to look at the matter squarely and then remove 
the real trouble. The task is not at all hard. All 
that is necessary is to use our heads in a definite 
effort and to be no longer content to entrust the 
saving of our schools to a mass meeting at 
which about eighty per cent. of the attendance 
is the profession itself and practically all of the 
speakers are men and women who love the 
sound of their own voices but who have nothing 
to offer except to again describe the sores which 
anyone can see for himself. It is highly signifi- 
cant to attend these meetings and hear men and 
women who would not teach school under any 
circumstances and who could not do the job any- 
way, tell others to teach and to hurl a lot of com- 
monplaces at an audience which knows more 
about the matter than the speakers. 

There is just one difficulty with the whole 
thing. All the ills that afflict the schools are 
traceable to one cause—public ignorance. We 
do not know our schools. We think the teacher 
has short hours and lots of holidays and that it 
is a clean job with easy work—just sitting be- 
hind a desk and asking questions. We know 
nothing of the long hours of careful planning 
nor of the nice adjustments that real teaching 
requires. We do not know whether we have 
real. teaching in our schools, for so long as the 
schools run and the children seem pleased and 
there is no violent outbreak we imagine that 
they are running right. It is too easy to “get 
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by.” Election and preferment are too often de- 
pendent upon other considerations than worth. 
One of the most startling remarks the writer 
ever heard was made by a business man to a 
school executive who had been offered a posi- 
tion in the commercial world and was asking his 
friends for their advice. This man—a very suc- 
cessful business man and “good citizen”—said 
in effect: “You are well liked personally as the 
head of the schools and can have the job as long 
as you like, for no one knows whether the 
schools are good or not. But if you go into 
business you will be checked up by men who 
know what ought to be done and how to do it. 
You can't get by in business merely by being a 
nice fellow or a good mixer.” We know noth- 
ing of the small politics that runs through the 
schools—politics that selects executives and 
then ties them down, politics that selects teach- 
ers in the smaller places and juggles the eligible 
lists in larger ones, politics that buys textbooks 
and erects ‘buildings—politics that watches every 
move and purpose of the schools except the well 
being of the children. The only attention we 
give the work of the school board is to grumble 
at our taxes. 

If our diagnosis is correct our job is to find 
and apply the remedy. This, too, is a very simple 
matter. It is publicity—not to advertise the 
schools or the school man—but publicity that 
really informs and publicity that will reach the 
layman. It may be said that every school sys- 
tem makes public a report. This is true, but 
these reports are absolutely valueless. Read one 
and see how much information you get. They 
set forth routine matters, give the attendance, 
receipts, expenditures, certain recommendations 
usually dealing with the physical side, and of late 
years the results of tests and measurements 
whereby it is always proved that the schools be- 
ing reported are better than those in surround- 
ing towns and cities. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect a superintendent to report the hindrances 
that beset him through Board interference, but it 
does seem as if there’ might be something 
other than such reports usually give. Then there 
are the surveys. These were originally worked 
out by business enterprises to find out actual 
conditions and were made by people who know; 
they have been used by schools generally to 
“get” someone or to prove a point and are made 
by people whose knowledge is theoretical and 
whose opportunities of investigation are exactly 
what the people employing them want them to 
be. The surveys never present anything of real 
value except to ‘the educational expert, for they 
are technical in the extreme and so diffuse that 
no one would ever think of reading them. The 
real issues are never touched. There is at this 
moment a survey in progress in Philadelphia. 
Dozens of more or less qualified men are at work 
and they are delving into the system pretty gen- 
erally. No one has any idea what the report will 
say but one can make a good guess what it will 
not say—it will not say one single word as to the 
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fundamental trouble in that system, yet anyone 
who has had even a passing contact with the sys- 
tem knows—every teacher and every principal 
knows. 

We shall have to look elsewhere for the light 
since both reports and surveys bring no illumi- 
nation. Obviously we cannot expect the school 
people to do it all themselves. We must give 
some attention to it ourselves. The great 
trouble with the schools and our understanding 
of them has been their isolation. They have been 
a kingdom set apart. For this the school people 
are partly to blame. We instinctively shrink from 
the man or woman with a mission or who take 
themselves and their work too seriously, but 
teachers have not taken enough pains to secure 
recognition of their work and to interest people 


in it. Outside the profession, however, we have 
a remedy. As a people we love to belong to 
something. There are enough organizations of 


men and women in this country to regulate ev- 
erything under Heaven, but so few of them func- 
tion to any appreciable extent. We get our sat- 
isfaction too largely from merely belonging. 
Here, however, is the means of accomplishing 
exactly what we are discussing. Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, City Clubs, Civic 
Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Home and 
School Leagues, Granges, Women’s Clubs and 
hosts of other groups are organized in almost 
every community and these offer a medium for 
bringing school needs in intimate detail ‘right; 
home to everybody. 

Among the men, Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs are a_ powerful 
agency for the upbuilding of a community, but 
they have been too largely confined to what we 
commonly designate “business.” The most im- 
portant business and the biggest business enter- 
prise in any town or city is the school system, 
and the school executive is the most important 
man by far. But how is he recognized? Let a 
man come in and arrange to build a mill of some 
sort employing a hundred girls or so and a couple 
of dozen men, the Chamber of Commerce gives 
him a dinner and they run all over creation help- 
ing him hunt sites and even stake him to money. 
The social clubs seek him for membership and a 
general fuss is made over him. How about the 
sdhool man? Well, you know thow much fire- 
works is set off in his honor, yet no matter where 
the community or what its character, the school 
executive has a job that would cave the ordinary 
business man in short order. The manager of a 
business enterprise deals with only a fraction of 
the population, he is under no compulsion to 
employ anyone he does not care to, he deals 
with more mature persons, he chooses the equip- 
ment the thinks best suited to his needs, and his 
inducement to real effort is an immediate one— 
cash. On the other hand the school man-deals 
with practically every one in the place, he must 
take every child that can be found, he must take 
the equipment that an unprofessional Board al- 
lows him to have, he deals with small children 
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who have no conception of the purposes of the 
institution, and the reward he offers to them 1s 
in their minds dim and distant and hazy. SOME 
job. He needs help. What can these business 
clubs do to help? 

The superintendent of schools and all the men 
teachers ought to be honorary members, with- 
out dues, and the most sought for members at 
that of all these men’s organizations. It 1s true 
that many such clubs are taking in the school 
men, but they are not accorded the place they 
are justly entitled to. Only the other day a well- 
known school observer told me as a remarkable 
achievement that a certain superintendent of 
schools in a large city and a few score of his 
principals were members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. There are a few such exceptions to 
prove the rule that business men do not accord 
school men the proper recognition. But beiong- 
ing will not help much, though the mere associa- 
tion should be of value in showing the men of the 
community just what sort of person the super- 
intendent of schools is. There ought to be a 
committee on Education to talk over with the 
school executive in, most intimate and confiden- 
tial fashion the problems he is meeting. At pres- 
ent there is no place where school matters may 
be discussed except in the most general way. 
What a powerful help it would be if the superin- 
tendent felt that back of him was the support of 
the business interests of the town and that they 
understood him and his work. And what a pow- 
erful deterrent it would be to the petty politicians 
of the school board if there should appear at 
board meeting for the purpose of taking notes of 
the action of the various members, a group of 
men representing these clubs and if they knew 
that whatever they did would be reported back 
to the club and made the subject of discussion 
and publication. An executive then could make 
his recommendations with far more confidence. 
The writer attends hundreds of board meetings in 
a business capacity and not even in large cities 
where the most important matters are under 
consideration is there ever present anyone ex- 
cept a few whose work or special interest brings 
them there. If these organizations will make a 
companion and a confidant of their school men 
they will be accomplishing far more than if they 
Secure a small mill for their town or a new street 
light somewhere along Main street. 

But for the real study of education and for 
bringing the results of this study to the great 
mass of people we must depend upon the women, 
not because they take any more naturally to it 
than men or have any more ability than men. But 
they have manifested far more interest even 
without the vote and as a great preponderance 
of the workers in school ranks are women there 
Is a close contact that men cannot have. It ‘s 
largely they who see that the children set off in 
time, who look over and sign reports, who watch 
Over the preparation of lessons, who have al- 
ways made the sacrifices to permit their children 
to remain in school, who concern themselves with 
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the child’s progress and conduct, and wao most 
frequently meet the teachers. Now that they have 
the vote it is imperative that information about 
schools be gathered and disseminated. No one 
but a thoughtless enthusiast believes for a mo- 
ment that woman suffrage has added anything to 
the electorate so far as general matters are con- 
cerned except mere numbers. They have the 
vote simply because there is no reason why they 
should not have it. All the talk of a fine new 
force in political life is foolish. The woman poli- 
tician will be just as noisy, as crafty, as umscrupu- 
lous, as narrowly partisan as the same class of 
men. It is very natural that it should be so, and 
there is not the least occasion for discouragement 
over it. It is true that some few lost their heads 
in the chance for prominence as the one poor 
soul who as soon as suffrage was ratified started 
a movement to have a woman’s smoking room 
opened at the capitol or those others who, look- 
ing for a little advertisement, carried the, vote for 
President from some Western state by airpiane 
to Washington. But the women of the country 
paid no more attention to those who rushed out 
to organize them and to lead them than the men 
pay to their political hangers on—in tact we be- 
lieve the women paid even less. We may with the 
utmost confidence then look to the women to be 
a powerful aid to school improvement, and in this 
matter that affects them so vitally to help pull the 
schools out of the control of selfish and visionless 
interests. 

All over the country there are splendid women’s 
organizations, some of them frankly for the as- 
sistance of the schools. Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations and Home and School Leagues have 
as their main purpose the lending of their help to 
the schools and they have done a very great deal 
in bringing parents to know teachers and in sup- 
plying various equipment to school rooms and 
buildings. They have not to a very great degree 
gone into a close study of organization and in- 
ternal management and in view of another organ- 
ization that can do this better it is perhaps as well 
if they do not. As a matter of fact it might be 
better if these clubs disbanded and became a part 
of a larger association, for there is danger in too 
many groups, though in large places an organi- 
zation in connection with a particular school 
building can accomplish much good. 

The great group of women somewhat os- 
tentatiously calling themselves the Women’s 
Clubs as if there were no others is the 
one association that more than any other can 
render the service that the school and the 
community need. There are clubs in almost all 
towns and cities with state and national federa- 
tions and they have interested themselves in all 
sorts of good works. The writer does not pre- 
sume to know what the qualifications for mem- 
bership are, but they are apparently very broad, 
for theclubs are not by any means social but their 
membership is made up from exactly the class of 
women we need for this purpose, namely the 
great mass of ordinary people. Membership car- 
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ries no social distinction but it does imply a de- 
sire to help. They have very wisely made local 
community work their great aim, for while the 
national and state Federations have committees 
working on various lines their contact is so re- 
mote as to be almost non-existent. Interviews 
with a couple of dozen members of various local 
units revealed the fact that only about one out of 
twenty had ever heard the name of their national 
president. But they do know their own local 
community and that is exactly what is needed. 
While anyone can become a member of a local 
club and many teachers are members, yet as in 
the men’s clubs there ought to be more of them 
and they ought to be accorded the place of honor 
as contributing’ more to the general uplift than 
any other group. With these professional mem- 
bers the committee on education should be in 
very close contact, for while the Women’s Clubs 
have made education a very big part of their 
work yet they have not studied the subject and 
their efforts have been at best haphazard. Many 
of them have mistaken interest in schools for 
knowledge of them, and too often have presumed 
to initiate and to dictate to the school authori- 
ties. This is a mistake. If the clubs really want 
to help they can best do it by a careful study of 
schools with the idea of co-operating and not of 
directing. A bulletin prepared some time ago by 
a very interested member of one of the clubs 
urged this very thing: namely, that the best work 
could be done if the women consulted with the 
school people, learned their plans and the schools’ 
needs and then helped push that across. The 
writer saw in one school a delegation of appar- 
ently sane women march into a principal's office 
and solemnly present a resolution passed by a 
club asking that on rainy days the children be al- 
lowed a few minutes before dismissal in order to 
put on overshoes. Evidently they felt they had 
given a great urge to education. but to the prin- 
cipal and his visitor it was a most pathetic sight, 
for here were people evidently interested in do- 
ing something for the good of the children and 
they could think of nothing more vital than that. 
Efforts of any sort must be intelligent and intelli- 
gence comes only through study. The education 
committee ought to be the committee of the 
club. It ought to be the busiest and the most 
able. It ought to go right down into the grade 
classroom and watch the teaching. Obviously 
there is no school work done in the superinten- 
dent’s office nor in open meeting. It is in the 
classroom that the school is made what it 1s and 
the grade teacher is the soul of the school. It is 
necessary to know her problems, to see how the 
course of study actually works out in practice, to 
see what support she is given from above, to dis- 
cover if the best talent is being secured—and if 
not, why not. The members of the committee 
should be on intimate and confidential terms with 
as many teachers of various grades as possible 
#0 that after the close of the session an hour 
could be spent in getting at the real situation. 


There’s lots of work to be done in gathering in- 


formation. 
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Then at the club meetings the detailed inior- 
mation which ought to be definite could be given 
out and discussed. Here the teacher members 
should be put to the fore. In a recent business 
paper appeared this item: “The salespeople of 
Selfridge & Co. (the great London store) are to 
have courses of instruction in the goods they sell 
by the people who know most about them—the 
makers.” ‘There is a ‘hint here for club women. 
Let the teachers tell you. They know far more 
about their work than anyone else. Even the 
sore spots in the system are proper topics for 
discussion, for the schools are the people's insti- 
tutions and no detail ought to be withheld trom 
them. Everything that concerns the schools is 
a fit subject for investigation and report—even 
the failures among the force. 

As suggested for the men’s clubs the education 
committee should'make it a binding duty ro at- 
tend every meeting of the board or any commit- 
tee of the board in the capacity of voters who 
have a right to know and who are going to know 
how the schools are managed. The most arrant 
coward is the politician. For yellowness he—or 
she—has no equal and not for one minute would 
one of them try to put anything over if he knew 
a group of voters were there to watch him and 
to give his action full and free discussion. School 
politicians have flourished only ‘because they felt 
themselves safe since no one paid any attention 
to school matters. The people want good schools 
—it is the one thing on which there is practically 
no difference of opinion—and once they know 
what is needed to secure them, they will have 
them. And once the people find out what or who 
is hampering the schools, or using them for sel- 
fish purposes there will be short shrift for that 
influence. 

All these suggestions are for local units. There 
are some matters, however, which both men’s and 
women’s clubs might look after in the larger unit 
of the state. It is well to watch what sort of men 
are appointed to the state departments of educa- 
tion. In many states there can be little criticism, 
for partisan politics plays no part in these selec- 
tions as is evidenced by the fact that frequently 
a man is brought from another state to direct the 
schools or to head a department of them. But 
in some states the superintendent is elected by 
popular vote on a party ticket. It would be just 
as sensible for the general manager of a great 
railroad system to be elected by the passengers. 
A man or woman thoroughly capable and of the 
right type would scorn to beat up and down a 
state asking for votes for a position of this sort. 
The clubs might do a good work in seeing that 
such ridiculous Middle-Ages practices are 
changed. There are many states, too, that still 
are so far behind that the children are compelled 


_to buy their own school supplies. In most of such 


states a commission appointed by a governor se- 
lects and adopts all the material to be used. The 
adoption every five years in such states is a riot 
of incompetence and graft for which the state 
pays dearly in inferior material and a price at 
least twenty-five per cent. more than is paid else- 
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where. Active, intelligent work on the part of 
organized clubs could soon do away with such 
backward conditions. 

The writer has been dealing with schoo! men 
and women for a good many years and he 1s con- 
vinced that for honesty and sincerity they com- 
pare favorably with any other class, but they 
have never had a chance and they will never have 
one until the great mass of people get down to a 
real understanding of school work, and such un- 
derstanding can only be had through organized 
effort led by those who know. One hundred and 
fifty years ago the great legal writer, Blackstone, 
said: “Every man of superior fortune.thinks hém- 
self a born legislator.” It might be said right in 
this day and generation that every man and 
woman, particularly if he or she belongs to some 
uplift club, feels himself a born educator and 
perfectly well qualified to tell how it ought to be 


done. There are ever so many people who- 
shamelessly go before an audience and talk 
school problems who have not been inside a 


schoolroom as an observer or in any other ca-- 


pacity for years. There is an emergency in edu- 


cation, but it existed long before any of us were: 


born. It must be remedied and it can be. But 
if we are going to be content with merely brib- 
ing young men and women to remain in the 
schoolroom we are not going to get very far, 
And if we increase appropriations it is all the 
more necessary that we understand the needs for 
which it is to be used. Let the various organi- 
zations founded to promote the general welfare 
give their greatest attention to the problem of 
education and work at it, and they will be accom- 
plishing the greatest work they can put their 
hands to. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


A SOCIALIZED RECITATION IN AMERICANISM. 


BY EMMA BATES HARVEY 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
Frem sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self control, 
Thine liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved, 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriots’ dream 
That sees beyond the years, 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shimng sea! 
HOW WE LEARNED THIS POEM. 

One day our teacher told us she would give 
us one week to bring into school all the poems 
we could find on America, and then we should 
choose which one we would like best to teach 
ourselves. We brought in a great many beauti- 
ful ones, but when we were given our choice we 
were almost unanimous in selecting ‘America, 


the Beautiful.” Some of us volunteered to make 
copies of the poem on the neostyle, so at our 
first lesson we each had a copy in our hands. 
At this time teacher allowed us to organize for 
our work. We elected Frank for president of 
our Study Club, and Mary for secretary. 

Frank called us to order and asked us to vol- 
unteer to take assignments, which as rapidly as 
made were recorded by our secretary. 

He told us that of course we must first look 
up the author. Some of us knew her name but 
nothing more, but one boy said he would go to 
the librarian and try to find out more about her. 

Then Frank told us to study the first stanza 
and be ready to ask questions about it. Soon he 
got these questions from different members of 
the class, which questions were assigned for an- 
swers to other pupils as soon as given. 

“For. what three things is America beautiful?’ 

“What is amber?” 

“How extensive are our fields of grain?” 

“What grains are amber-colored?” 

“How do our mountains compare in height 
and grandeur with those of other countries?” 

“Why called purple?” 

“What are the last three lines in reality?” 

“What is bigger than skies, or grains or 
mountains?” 

“What is real brotherhood?” 

Frank then told the girls he would give them 
ten minutes to decide on the best set of ques- 
tions for the second stanza,—and the boys the 
third stanza. 

At the end of ten minutes the girls had these 
questions for the second stanza :— 

“Who were the Pilgrims?’ 

“What thoroughfare did they beat across the 
wilderness?” 

“What are some of the flaws in America to- 
day?” 
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“What is the difference between liberty and 
license?” 

Of course teacher helped them to ask their 


questions in the right way, just as she did the 
boys in the next stanza, but every question was 


started by some pupil rather than by her. 


The boys asked these questions :— 

“Name three of our great heroes and show 
why they were heroes.” 

“Is there any success in our country without 
nobleness today?” 

“What is meant by our gold?” 

Then teacher asked permission of the club to 
ask questions ‘herself for the last stanza. They 
were hard ones, but we all wanted the assign- 
ments to her questions. These are what she 
asked :— 

“What do you suppose Washington's dream 
was for the future of our country?” 

“What was Lincoln’s?” 

“What is alabaster?” 

“What are the causes of tears in our land to- 
day?” 

“What is your ‘patriot dream’ for America one 
hundred years from now?” 

The time was almost up, so emphasizing the 
fact that one week from that hour the recitation 
would be called we were dismissed. 

When the week was over we all entered the 
room eager to begin our recitation. 

Frank presided and began by asking a girl 
who took elocution lessons to recite the poem. 
This was a surprise to us, and we liked the way 
she gave it. Then rapidly the assignments were 
called and given. 

John, to whom was assigned the author, had 
done some fine work. Finding she was at Welles- 
ley College he had written to her for help and 
had been given it most royally. He told us that 
Katharine Lee Bates, the author, had written 


the poem on a western trip to the Rockies in 


1893, and that she received her inspiration as 
she stood on Pike’s Peak, looking at the won- 
derful scenery about her. She has given hun- 
dreds of free permissions to use the poem, but 
has had it copyrighted to protect it from mis- 
prints. She told him that the line “O beautiful 
for patriot dream” had once been printed as “O 
beautiful for patriot drum!’—and again “O 
beautiful for patriot dress.” 

It has been translated in many languages. 
Over fifty different tunes have been written for 
it. It is played on the city chimes of Spring- 
field, Mass., but the tune best liked for it is 
“Materna.” That is the one we use in school. 

Alec Burrick had asked to tell about amber. 
It seems his mother’s early home was in north- 
ern Germany near the coast where they get the 
amber from the water. He told us where else 
it was obtained and showed us some beautiful 
amber beads. 

Tom found the wheat and corn crop of the 
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United States last year, and we felt very proud 
of his figures. 

Bertha had some wonderful pictures of the 
Rocky Mountains from the library, and al- 
though she told us other countries had_ still 
higher mountains, as we looked at those pictures 
we were quite satisfied with our own. 

The girls had sent for the advertised Perry 
pictures set of the Pilgrims, and as they passed 
them around the class they gave us a very in- 
teresting account of the Pilgrims, why they came 
here, how they came, their sufferings, and what 
they accomplished here. They closed their 
stanza by reading Mrs. Hemans’ poem, “The 
Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Then the boys started in on heroes,—asking if 
they might have more than three. Of course 
the class gave them permission. Each boy gave 
the name of some hero who had proved by his 


life that he loved his country more than he did 


his life. 

After these heroes, they told us of things 
America stood for that were worth more than 
gold, until we all felt as never before how little 
mere money amounted to. 

One girl read us a paper she wrote called 
“Washington’s Dream.” In it she made out 
that Washington saw America today as in a 
dream, and the part she played in the World's 
War. 

Then one boy mentioned the bad things still 
in America; greed, selfishness, love of money, 
and sins of all kinds; sorrow, sickness, and 
death. 

Frank asked us if we could think of anything 
else that caused tears. Then we decided that a 
great many of these things could be avoided 1f 
every one should treat his neighbor as if he were 
a truly brother. 

Then teacher asked us if we reniembered any- 
thing in the Bible that told us our duty to our 
neighbor. 

Of course we all knew “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor thyself,’—and we agreed with 
teacher that the highest kind of Americanism 
consisted not in getting more for ourselves, but 
in getting more for our brothers. 

The president had us all stand, and together 
we all read the poem, after which teacher gave 
us a surprise. She put on the Victrola a very 
beautiful record of the poem as it is set to music 
for the Springfield city chimes. She then asked 
us each to do two things before the next les- 
son. One was to write out our own “patriot 
dream” for America. The other was to write 
the things as American citizens we must do in 
order to fulfil our own dream. 

The president then asked us all to vote as to 
our preference for a national hymn. We all 
agreed upon 


“America, The Beautiful.” 


Every school should make its community its laboratory. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by the Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York C ity.] 


Have you sent in yet your three responses to 
our suggestion of last week that the high school 
readers of the Journal of Education send in 

1. A high school high spot briefly told; 

2. The best argument you use to persuade 
boys and girls to go to and stay through high 
school ; 

3. The best proof you give your ablest high 
school boys and girls that it will pay them to try 
teaching before they decide not to teach? 

Next week we shall begin reporting high spots 
from ‘high schools that are represented in the 
Journal’s team. Each week we shall let many dif- 
ferent sections speak, for we want each of us to 
realize that every step he takes is for the whole 
nation as well as for his own class. The “feel” of 
team wonk is itself a great inspiration and the 
handclasp across our big country will solve as 
many big problems as will research. 

“University in a Cornfield” is what former 
Governor and recent candidate James M. Cox 
calls the consolidated or union high school in the 
country. Many of the best high spots we shall 
report will come from rural high schools ’way out 
in the country to which children are brought in 
twenty or forty or sixty busses. 

For half a century Dr. Winship has been high- 
spotting schools from one end of our country to 
another. Most of you know how he sees the best 
in your work—and in you personally, too—when 
he visits your school or talks to your institute. 
“Creative visiting” is his business. A New York 
teacher once thanked me for bringing Dr. Win- 
ship to her class because his interest and ques- 
tions ‘helped her believe in herself more. In this 
department you have a chance to pay a return 
creative visit by sending your high spots and 
your questions. 

Next week at Atlantic City there will be from 
2,000 to 6,000 educators discussing every kind of 
school question. Every state will be represented. 
Is anybody coming from your school? If so, why 
not ask ‘him to tell you what he hears there or 
sees at the exhibits which will help your own 
school? If nobody is going from your school, 
why not have a litthke home-made production of 
your own and take up some of the big questions 
that the country’s superintendents will be dis- 
cussing between February 24 and March 3? 

The few times that the word high school ap- 
pears in program titles emphasizes the need for 
just such a department as High Spots from High 
Schools. In eight general sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence the word ‘high school 
does not appear on the program. In_ the 
round table meetings there is just one section 
that will discuss the high school. All of the rest 
of the titles are worded to include the high school 
and all subjects in high school without going into 
the “shop talk” of any one teacher’s interest. 

In other words, this program recognizes 


what high school teachers are beginning to rec- 
ognize everywhere, that the present-day live 
teacher is teaching children not subjects, but is 
making live citizens not dead records, is building 
for democracy’s complete circle and not for the 
little part of a circle that any one teacher repre- 
sents. 

If you do your part as your personal experi- 
ences help you, and if we do our part, every 
reader of High Spots from High Schools will be- 
come interested in the many big things which a 
high school can undertake, and just on that ac- 
count will do very much better in his or her own 
work. 

Last year a high school principal, Dr. E. C. 
Zabriskie of Washington Irving High, talking to 
1,000 New York girls, told a story which has 
an application for every teacher. A man passing 
the cathedral noticed several different men cut- 
ting stone. He wondered what they were think- 
ing about. He decided to ask each one what he 
was doing. The first one said: “I am_ cutting 
stone from 8 o'clock to 5.” The second man 
said: “I am earning $5 a day.” The third man 
said: “I am building that cathedral.” The world 
now is crying for teachers who, no matter what 
particular stone they are cutting, nevertheless 
realize that they are building cathedrals. 

Perhaps it will help Journal readers think of 
high spots which they have recently taken if we 
ask some questions. Please do not be afraid that 
anything which has especially helped you or your 
children or your town will fail to interest and -help 
others, 

1. Do your boys and girls like you? 

2. Do you like them? 

5. Have you discovered them? 
4. Do you love your work? 
5. Are you happily housed? 

6. Are you a wage-earner or teacher or edu- 
cator? 

7. How are new teachers made to feel at home 
in your school and in your town? 

8. How do teachers meet board members? 

_ 9. How have board members tried to help you 
this last year? 

10. How are you helped to take forward steps 
in your subjects by the successes of your fellow 
teachers? 

11. Are you teaching Latin or civics by labe- 
ratory methods? 

12. What success have you had in persuading 
your brightest boys and girls to go into teaching? 

13. How many of them would give as their 
chief reason for wanting to teach that they want 
to be like you? . 

14. Are you consciously studying the person- 
ality of your children? 

15. How many different personalities @o you 
feel that you have modified by your work with 
children? 
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16: Hew frequently do you use current events 
to illustrate your subject and to keep your classes 
relating their work to what is happening outside? 

17. How many business men have visited your 
class this year? 

18. How many mothers have visited you this 
year? 

19. What is the best school joke you have 
heard or read or experienced this year? 

20. Did you know that several famous car- 
toonists are making it a point this year to draw 
teachers who are “easy to look at’? If your 
local cartoonists or editors are helping your chil- 
dren see the dignity, the public service and the 
attractions of successful teaching that is a high 
spot which we would like to report. 

In Winchester, Va., the school campus is 
twenty-five acres; the school building is but one 
story. A model of this building will be shown at 
Atlantic City. The story of the many forward 
steps which they are able to take because they 
have plenty of money, thanks to the will of a rich 
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man, can be had for the asking. Write to the 
high school teacher of your subject at Winches- 
ter, Va., for information about their high spots. 

“Every high school,” said a recent report of 
Mosiah Hall, secretary of Utah’s state school 
building commission, “is increasingly alive to the 
social and. economic demands of the times.” Is 
that true of you and your fellow teachers? To 
what social and economic demands of your own 
state and own time are you particularly alive? 

“A School System for All of the Children of 
All the People” is the title of a recruiting pamph- 
let in Oakland. Is your high school doing that 
kind of publicity work? 

“What My High School Course Has Meant to 
Me” is a question used in the last Pennsylvania 
state examinations. How would your pupils 
answer that question this year? 

It will save time if you will send your own high 
spots to the Institute for Public Service, 423 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN’S “GOOD-BYE”’ 


BY C. W. BARDEEN 


AND NOW, GOODBYE 

This is the final number of the School Bulletin. 
For 556 consecutive months I have personally 
prepared and largely written every month eight, 
sixteen, finally twenty-four pages. It has been a 
heavy responsibility. Originally it was just the 
journal but as appears in the last pages of this 
number some of its articles were reprinted as 
books and became the nucleus of the School Bul- 
letin publications, more than three thousand vol- 
umes, that have to be kept in stock, revised and 
advertised. Incidentally a large business in 
school supplies has grown up, and a_ teachers’ 
agency on which many teachers -and:sctrools™ de- 
pend. 

All this has been recognized as too much work 
for one man. I have felt I must lop off some- 
where, and that the greatest relief would come 
from dropping the School Bulletin. I have de- 
laved it, with a vague hope I might complete the 
fifty years. But the time was decided for me. At 
the Saratoga meeting of city superintendents I 
suffered an accident that seemed slight but which 
finally resulted in the amputation of my right 
foot. The operation was successful, and I hope 
to be about again in April, but meantime I shall 
have been absent from my office six months. I 
shall return to an accumulation of work beyond 
my strength, and the School Bulletin must end, 
especially as its continuity has perforce been 
broken. 

It is something of a wrench to give up what has 
been a chief interest in one’s life for forty-six 
years. What staunch friends the School Bulle- 
tin has had. Here is a letter dated December 10 
from E. N. Jones, former principal of the Platts- 
burg normal and of the New York City training 


school, saying: “If memory serves me this is the 
thirty-eighth time I have sent my dollar for a 
year’s subscription to the School Bulletin, the 
only one of the various educational publications 
that I have continued to take since my retire- 
ment in 1914.” 

There will be regret, protest that it is discon- 
tinued. Rather let there be gratification that its 
career has been so long and so unhampered. 

For it is the distinctive feature of its history, 
that it has said what its editor really thought and 
yet been able to command an audience. It has 
not been profuse of praise, but when it com- 
mended it has commended sincerely. It has 
sometimes condemned, but only when public ser- 
vice in educational work was involved. It is 
pleasant to recognize as one looks over the vol- 
umes that its views on public questions have in 
the end usually prevailed. In its two prolonged 
contests with the authorities at Albany it was vic- 
torious, and the results are now embodied in our 
system of schools. 

I do not unload it upon other shoulders. The 
School Bulletin has been an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion and I cannot ask my readers’ to 
accept a substitute which, though it might be far 
better, is not what they paid for. So I return ‘na 
money the proportionate part of every subscrip- 
tion unfilled. 

To the historian its greatest service will seem 
its minute record of educational happenings im 
this great state for nearly half a century. They 
haye been careful, detailed, comprehensive. As 
I know best how much labor they have re- 
quired, so I shall look most anxiously for some 
other publication to continue them. Libraries 
that wish to have this history complete may still 
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obtain complete files for the entire forty-six 
years or for any period. 

I cannot undertake individual acknowledg- 
ments. All these years I have been generously 
treated, best by those in highest places. Other 
states may have fine bodies of educational men. 
I am glad it was in New York I undertook my 
work. 


PLANNING THE COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
BY F. E. CLERK 
Superintendent, Winchester, Va. 

To serve the purposes of education most ade- 
quately our schools must be planned to meet the 
demands of teaching, learning and living. In the 
past the procedure seems to have been one of 
compromising educational necessity to meet the 
arbitrary building and construction standards of 
the time. Our position now must be that of 
adapting the building to its purposes—not the 
purposes to the building. 

The Comprehensive School is an attempt. to 
adapt the building to its purposes by accommo- 
dating all the grades from kindergarten through 
the High School in one building, using the prin- 
ciples of segregation according to age as far as 
it has any educational value or social justifica- 
tion. The older and younger children in the 
homes are not segregated arbitrarily to the point 
of absolutely no contact; why, then, should it be 
so in the schools? The sociatand moral value of 
some contacts are indisputable and should be 
safeguarded as essential to an all ’round develop- 
ment. The plan of segregating pupils in pri- 
mary, elementary and secondary schools without 
any contacts with one another inhibits the devel- 
opment of some important elements of charac- 
ter and gains nothing that is not possible in the 
Comprehensive School. 

The Comprehensive School is planned to meet 
the demands of the teaching of, the learning of, 
and the exercise of, citizenship for all the chil- 
dren and adults in the community; in other words 
—an education in anything, for anybody, at any 
time. 

Provision then must be made for many activi- 
ties. A dynamic organization sufficiently elastic 
to meet the changing needs and growth of the 
community must be provided. 


FIRE-SAFE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
BY J. ALBERT ROBINSON 
Providence, R. I. 

Criminal seems a mild word when we find 
school buildings of inferior construction, several 
stories in height, with only one means of exit, 
and basement under the exit clogged with stor- 
age of waste paper, to say nothing of keeping 
floor oiling mops under the main stairs. 

In planning new buildings thought should be 
given to the following considerations: Better 
Planning for exits: better construction, espec- 


ially fire resistive first floors; approved alarm 
notification devices; automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion, at least in basements and workshops. 

The situation as regards existing school build- 
ings is even more alarming. We permit condi- 
tions that should not be tolerated and one reason 
why they are tolerated is the general impression 
that it is difficult and complicated to make them 
safe.. If the public only realized how simple is 
the answer, its opinion would influence property 
owners to provide for automatic control of fire. 

During the past forty years there have been 
more than 40,000 fires controlled by automatic 
sprinklers, which probably represent an economic 
saving of fully $3,000,000,000. To this we may 
add another $1,000,000,000 as an estimate of the 
probable value of human lives saved to society, 
for in all these years, with these millions of per- 
sons congregated in buildings of all kinds of 
construction and used for all kinds of purposes, 
the automatic sprinkler has a perfect score in 
safeguarding life. 

THE MUNGOOSE 
BY HENRY 8. OURTIS, PH. D. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Everyone who has read Kipling’s stories of 
Ricki-Ticki-Tavy is interested in the mungoose. 
Ricki-Ticki killing the cobra is a knight-errant, 
a cavalier of old, fighting the dragons and ban- 
dits that beset the highway.  Ricki-Ticki in 
modern life is somewhat different. 

Some forty years ago the mungoose was in- 
troduced from India into Jamaica, later into 
Barbadoes and Porto Rico, in order to keep 
down the rats that were infesting the sugar 
cane. In each case he seems to have reduced 
the numbers of the rats very soon, and then 
to have abandoned that fare for food which was 
more to his taste and ate up the snakes, lizards 
and ground nesting-birds, and later developed a 
taste for chicken. 

In the Hawaiian Islands also he has run a sim- 
ilar course. No one seems quite sure as to ex- 
actly what effect the mungoose has had in the 
islands, though in most cases he is regretted as 
a pest. Certainly the rats which overran the 
cane fields forty years ago have been greatly re- 
duced since the mungoose was introduced. But 
whether this was due to him or the rat catch- 
ers is not certain, and recently he has been pay- 
ing considerable attention to the birds and 
chickens as in Porto Rico and Jamaica. 

Between the mungoose and the small lizards 
which once abounded in the islands, a curious 
cycle is maintained. These lizards live largely 
upon a ground tick, and when the lizards are 
eaten by the mungoose these ticks increase 
enormously in numbers. They get upon the mun- 
goose, and even burrow into his brain. As the 
mungooses are killed off, the lizards once more 
increase in numbers and eat up the ticks, when 
the mungooses increase and eat the lizards, and 
so the cycle is repeated, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 


The roll of honor of those former members of 
the Hopedale High School who responded to the 
call to the colors is included in the annual school 
report. It was designed by Robert Girvin, Jr., 
of the class of 1919. 

In the annual competition for the peace prizes 
which are offered to the pupils of Bellingham, 
Hopedale, Mendon and Milford, by Henry L. Pat- 
rick in memory of his father, Robert H. Girvin, 
Jr., and Kleber A. Campbell, Jr., won first and 
fourth prizes, respectively. 


CONNECTICUT “SAVE OUR SCHOOLS” CAM- 
PAIGN. 


An active “Save Our Schools” campaign has 
been started by the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association under the leadership of Stanley 
H. Holmes, chairman. The proposed legislative 
program provides for action looking toward 
better salaries and better tenure for teachers, 
more state aid for education and improvement 
in the teacher retirement law. 

The features of the proposed tenure law in- 
clude permanent employment after three years’ 
consecutive service; dismissal only for just 
cause to be determined after a hearing and by 
a vote of two-thirds of the school committee, 
teacher to be represented by counsel at her op- 
tion; the right to issue writs of subpoena; and 
appeal to the State Board of Education without 
cost to the teacher involved. 

It is proposed to raise the minimum retire- 
ment allowance from $300 to $600 (teachers al- 
ready retired to share in the increase); local 
pensions to be not less than one-half the aver- 
age salary for the five years preceding retire- 
ment, but not to exceed $1,200. The minimum 
assessment is to be raised from $25 to $40 for 
each teacher, the maximum to be $150 instead 
of $100 as at present; and a disability clause 
provides for retirement after thirty years’ ser- 
vice with a proportionate pension (thirty-five 
years regular limit). 

Finally, it is asked that the state grant be in- 
creased by $1,000,000, this amount to be used 
exclusively for teachers’ salaries. 

Nearly $5,000 has been contributed by the 
teachers themselves toward this legislation, 
campaign headquarters have been established, 
and well-organized publicity begun. 


GRADING PUPILS BY INTELLIGENCE TESTS, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 11, NEW YORK. 

Public School 11, Manhattan, has been reor- 
ganized on the basis of a mental survey. For 
three months the 1,100 pupils of this school on 
West Seventeenth street, near Eighth avenue, 
were subjected to group and individual intelli- 


gence tests by a staff of experts under Profes- 


sor Leta T. Hollingsworth of Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

Every child was rated according to his intel- 
ligence, and special classes have been organized 
to take care of those who are brighter than the 
average and those who are so retarded mentally 
as to make their presence in a normal class a 
hindrance to the rest of the pupils. The classes 
for retarded pupils are smaller than the other 
classes; they are not expected to keep up with 
the pace set for the normal children, and much 
manual work is provided for them. 

The class of advanced pupils is formed on ex- 
actly the same principle as the retarded classes. 
In this case, however, the curriculum is  out- 
stripped, work of advanced grades is “eaten up” 
by the class, and time is found for interesting 
trips to various places of interest and for writ- 
ing about these trips as well. 

The Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education commends this survey as an advanced 
step in pedagogy. 

THE EYESIGHT OF CHILDREN. 
(Bureau of Education.) 

The survey of New York schools wpon which 
this intensely interesting and instructive report 
by J. H. Berkowitz is based has been conducted 
on the principle that the result must be some- 
thing of practical usefulness to the teacher, the 
principal, the school nurse and’ everyone con- 
cerned with the ‘health and happiness of school 
children. 

The report includes a study of the problem of 
defective vision, unfavorable classroom lighting, 
educational hygiene, detection of defects, cor- 
rectional procedure, and needed standardization 
of lighting, desks and seats and books. 

In a few states compulsory treatment laws 
are in force and such legislation should form a 
part of the education law of every state in order 
to make effective the work done in the schools. 

THE MICHIGAN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
COMMISSION. 

This Council was formed in 1919 to continue 
the work already begun in the communities by 
the state, county and community war boards. 
It is recognized that every community has Its 
own special problems and that im every case the 
community must provide for itself the mneces- 
sary solution. The proper method of commu- 
nity work is not the building up of an outside 
organization seeking to rival, compete with or 


- duplicate work already being well done. It ‘s 


rather the people themselves banding together 
to secure larger and better results in supplying 
the common needs of a community through 
more complete co-operation between all exist- 
ing community agencies. 

Tn perfecting such an organization, it is of the 
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highest importance that it be kept non-factional, 
non-partisan, non-sectarian; that its appeal 1s 
to all the people as citizens; that all are invited 
to work together for the community of which 
they are a part to make it a better place to work 
in, to live in. While committees and volunteer 
or paid specially trained workers are necessary 
for effective work, community service must 
finally depend upon the spontaneous interest and 
desire of every individual to have a part and 
place in community life. 

The progress report of the commission out- 
lines a detailed plan of procedure and work for 
local service, and recommends a simple program, 
local autonomy, co-operation with the state 
board, and direct county drives for funds. 


—o——_ 
WILD FLOWER PROTECTION IN ILLINOIS. 


Protection of the choice wild flowers of IIli- 
nois will be sought of the legislature by the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Wild Flowers Preservation 
Society of America. Support of the bill has 
been asked of all the women’s clubs in the state. 
The circular states that the spring flowers are 
in greatest danger of extinction, and names es- 
pecially the spring beauty, bloodroot, lady slip- 
per, columbine, trillium, lotus and gentian. 

One wonders if similar legislation is not 
needed in Massachusetts to protect the may- 
flower of the Pilgrims. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
COLUMBUS, O. 

Columbus has a well co-ordinated course of 
study for its junior high and high schools. The 
courses lead logically from one to the other; 
American history and European beginnings are 
continued in the high school by early European 
history followed by a return to the current his- 
tory of both Europe and America. Trade, in- 
dustrial and banking mathematics in the junior 
high are succeeded by algebra and geometry in 
the high school; and the sewing and cooking 
are completed by the study of textiles and home 
management. 

—o— 

“WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL, HORIZON.” 

“Unity through co-operation” is the slogan of 
the State Board of Education of Wisconsin, and 
the monthly bulletins with the above title show 
that its members are thoroughly alive to the ed- 
ucational needs of the state. “Unity of program 
and unity of action in the interest of the chil- 
dren in the public schools is a matter of co- 
operation.” Unity of purpose in an educational 
system is largely a question of spirit, particu- 
larly the spirit of co-operation and of self-ef- 
facement of public servants in the interest of 
public welfare. An educational system under a 
single administration may be utterly disjointed, 
divided and chaotic. On the other hand, a de- 
centralized system working in the public inter- 
est may result in unity of purpose, unity of work 
and a maximum efficiency of result.” 
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The board invites everybody interested in ed- 
ucation to make suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools. Especially does it ask help 
from the teachers themselves. It urges that 
such constructive criticisms be discussed at 
teachers’ meetings, conventions, etc. The State 
Board will revise these suggestions and pub- 
lish them for the benefit of the state. 

Improvement along certain definite lines is 
urgently needed, including a compulsory free 
textbook law, extension of the age limit, addi- 
tional educational opportunities, revision of state 
aid, etc. The pamphlet “Wisconsin Looking 
Forward,” is brimful of valuable suggestions for 
any “live” state or city school board. The sec- 
retary, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, is making valu- 
able contributions to the educational literature 
of the day. 

—o-- — 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The fact that the development of the “Inter- 
ternational mind” is necessary to a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems and difficulties of 
other peoples is the basis of the work of the In- 
stitute of International Education, whose first 
annual report has just been issued. ‘Tihis is the 
logical “next step” to the study of the govern- 
ment of our own country. The Institute, under 
the direction of Stephen P. Duggan, Ph. D., has 
been carrying on a systematic work of gathering 
information along various educational lines. 
This includes the exchange of foreign professors, 
receiving foreign young men and women as stu- 
dents in our educational institutions, and the 
sending of our students to study in foreign insti- 
tutions. Student fellowships are necessary for 
this work as well as representatives abroad. The 
headquarters of the Institute, 419 West 117th 
Street, New York, has become a clearing house 
for information and advice, and for international 
educational organization. ‘The International Re- 
lations Clubs of the various colleges of the coun- 
try are also a part of the work of the Institute. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. 
(Bureau of Education.) 


Correspondence courses form a very large 
part of university extension work. They give 
to large numbers of men and women an oppor- 
tunity to profit by well-directed reading and 
study and by scholarly criticism, 

This bulletin gives the general plan of corres- 
pondence courses, the types of courses, the dif- 
ferent requirements, the subjects given, the cost 
to the student, the kinds of credits given, and 
the opportunities for scholarships. There are 
innumerable fields of material and social knowl- 
edge that may be explored by the common man 
in a comparatively short time. Here lies the 
great future opportunity of the correspondence 
study method. 


> 
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American citizenship must be learned by living it.—William H. Allen. 
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ALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Nowhere in the school system is there greater 
progress than in secondary schools, and no- 
where is there so little beneficial publicity. 

The reason for this is primarily the fact that 
high school teachers flock by subjects. 

Teachers of history flock by themselves, so do 
teachers of mathematics, of English, of science, 
of foreign languages, of the classics, et al. Each 
subject is magnified to the dimit. 

‘Not only does the public take slight interest 
in any of these subject associations, but none of 
the faculty is interested outside of his special 
subject and frequently there is jealousy over 
the time and attention that other subjects re- 
ceive. 

The only interest in which the faculty is likely 
to be a unit and enthusiastic is in interscholastic 
games, which is scarcely scholastic or educa- 
tional. 

In the large high schools if there be any ap- 
preciable interest outside of one’s subject it is 
liable to centre in which college the students are 
likely to attend. 

The misfortune in all this is the fact that the 
secondary school years are of the highest im- 
portance. These years, from thirteen to eight- 
een, are the years that are more likely to make 
leaders in life than all the years in the prelim- 
inary and elementary schools, 

Aside from college life the secondary schol 
years are the ones in which there is need of 
greatest public interest and liability to have the 
least public interest. 

The cost per pupil is much greater, and aside 
from church schools, it is the only time when 
parents are likely to send their children to pri- 
vate institutions. 

The secondary school, public and private, is 
the only place in the public school years when 
there is keen rivalry for impressing the public 


with superiority. 
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The commercial private institution and the 
private preparatory schools are always challeng- 
ing the public high schools to better work along 
their lines. 

Neither the narrow vocational nor the intense 
classic challenge meets the real need of the sec- 
ondary school of today. 

Probably the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion has known more secondary schools nation- 
ally for the past third of a century than anyone 
else, and knows them better today than anyone 
else knows them from the point of view of pub- 
lic benefit. 

The director of “Institute for Public Service” 
has collected more information that is vital and 
that is functioning for the public good in sec- 
ondary schools than has ever been collected be- 
fore, and Messrs. Winship and Allen will mass 
their observation and information and present 
in the Journal of Education each week for the 
next fifty weeks such a body of facts and imten- 
sity of inspiration as to make a mass play for 
public effect as is not likely to be made, if in- 
deed it could be made, by any other two persons 
in the educational field. 

Already many secondary teachers in various 
sections of the country have enlisted to enable 
the Journal of Education to render secondary 
schools a public service never before attempted. 

It will be impossible to estimate the value of 
this service to the teachers and_ principals, 
young people and the public. 

“Who's Who and Why” at Atlantic City will be: 
the feature of the issue of March 17. 


> -0--@-e- 


BARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN’S GOOD- 
BYE 

Elsewhere we use in full C. W. Bardeen’s 
editorial “Goodbye” in the final issue of The 
School Bulletin, which he has edited for almost 
fifty years. He explains frankly and fully why 
physical conditions make it advisable that he be 
relieved of the labor of continuing to edit it. 

Mr. Bardeen, largely through the School Bul- 
letin, has had a larger constructive influence in 
New York State, educationally, in nearly fifty 
years than has any other man in these years. 

Leaders have come and leaders have gone, but 
Bardeen and the School Bulletin have always 
been on the job. 

He has often been an intense leader of the op- 
position, but as we recall these controversies as 
we have known them for more than a third of a 
century, the final judgment in legislation has en- 
dorsed this views. 

‘While Mr. Bardeen’s legislative activities have 
been confined, theoretically, to New York state, 
he has been an important factor in the wider field 
of American education. 

Mr. Bardeen’s scholarship is exact and he 
never trips on his facts. He is a brilliant literary 
man and several masterly pieces of educational 
literature have come from his pen. His editor- 
ials have always had an enviable literary finish. 

No other educational editor has been in the 
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same class with C. W. Bardeen, and there will 
never be another in his class. The volumes of 
the School Bulletin contain the only educational 
history of New York of the last forty years and 
more. No man or woman of prominence in the 
state has failed to find a place in its pages. The 
leaders nationally have also found a place there. 

We have known and admired Mr. Bardeen 
affectionately since before he established the 
School Bulletin, and more and more every year. 
We shall miss his writings more than we can ex- 
press. Life will not be just the same. It cannot 
be. 

We rejoice in the assurance that there 1s no 
reason why, with the relief that will come in 
many ways, he may not enjoy life for many years. 
For this all American school people who have 
known ‘him in or out of the School Bulletin say 
devoutly: So mote it be. 


The National Education Association will meeet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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SCHOOLS YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


“The American school and college are today 
inferior to those which existed a generation 
ago.”—A University President. 

Sure. Just as sure as the ox-team was bet- 
_ter than the motor truck and the automobile. 
The oxen were better than the motor because 
they could survive on the straw which has been 
useless ever since the oxen disappeared. Their 
food was not only without expense, but trans- 
formed the straw that now wastes the land on 
which it is stacked into good fertilizer. 

The oxen were an improvement on the mod- 
ern motor because they lasted longer than an 
automobile and were fairly good beef when too 
old for use, whereas the old automobile wears 
out and cumbers the ground with its unsightly 
junk. 

Oxen were an improvement on the automo- 
bile because they did not go out of style as 
oxen, whereas an automobile is soon a back 
number and one is ashamed to be seen in it. 

Oxen were better than automobiles because 
they did not require good roads, which have be- 
come very expensive. 

Oxen were better than automobiles because 
they did not necessitate the traffic police which 
impede travel in city streets; because they did 
not necessitate honking, which gets on the 
nerves of sensitive people; because they were 
not stolen as automobiles are; because young 
people were not likely to use them for joy-rid- 
ing; because they were not liable to be used as 
a mode of escape for bank burglars; because 
they rarely ran down pedestrians. There were 
a hundred other ways in which oxen were bet- 
ter than the motor vehicles of today. 

The only conceivable advantage of the schools 
and colleges cf a generation ago is in favor of 
the ox-team. When the university president 
will ride on Forty-second Street behind a yoke 
of oxen he will justify the sanity of the state- 
ment that “the American school and college 
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are today inferior to those which existed a gen- 
eration ago.” There is not the shadow of a sus- 
picion of a trace of a mirage of truth in the 
statement that schools and colleges of a genera- 
tion ago were better than they are today. 


CALIFORNIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

On November 2 the voters of California by a 
majority of more than 200,000 passed a constitu- 
tional amendment containing some of the most 
forwardlooking educational provisions ever 
voted into a State Constitution. 

The amendment as adopted provides that here- 
after the state shall contribute out of its treasury 
toward the support of the public schools an 
amount which shall be not less than $30 per pu- 
pil per year in average daily attendance in the el- 
ementary and high schools, and that the coun- 
ties must raise in addition at least $30 per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the elementary 
schools and at least $60 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the high schools. 

The amendment also provides that all the 
school moneys contributed by the state, and 60 
per cent. of the school moneys raised by the 
county, must be used for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. With the moneys provided by this 
amendment California will be able to establish 
a State-wide minimum salary of fully $1,300 a 
year. 

The amendment redefines the state school sys- 
tem and makes the kindergarten schools a part 
of the system. The amendment also provides for 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 

THORNDIKE’S FIGURES 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives some highly in- 
teresting estimates regarding formal educational 
conditions. 

A material plant valued at $13,000,000,000, the 
labor of 550,000 teachers or other educational of- 
ficers, and part of the time of more than 18,000,- 
000 students are used in formal school education 
in this country. 

Our formal school education bill amounts to 
$475,000,000 each year. Fuel, light, janitors’ sal- 
aries, repairs and other items, total about $90,- 
000,000 and teachers’ salaries come to. about 
$300,000,000. 

The plant used for formal education is valued 
at about one per cent. of our entire national 
wealth, or twice the value of our telephone sys- 
tems, or ten times the value of our Pullman and 
private cars, or one-tenth the value of our rail- 
roads. The annual expenditure for education, 
exclusive of additions to the plant, is more than 
twice the sum required to.run the War and Navy 
departments in time of peace. The number of 
teachers engaged is approximately five times that 
of the regular Army and Navy 

The great problem of life is what, when, 
where, and how to learn, 
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DR. CLAXTON’S REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The United States Commissioner of Education 
has conducted an unusually important series of 
conferences in the various sections of the coun- 
try. While we have known of them in the Mid- 
dle West, on the Pacific Coast, and in the South- 
west, we have only been a close observer of the 
New England Conference held in Boston. 

The two outstanding features of the confer- 
ence were the presentation of educational 
pregress in the New England states, and the 
masterful address of Dr. Claxton. 

New England is educationally awake as it has 
not been for half a century. New England 
promises national leadership in education once 
more. Each state made a specific and elaborate 
report of educational progress. These six re- 
ports were enough to make any two-day meet- 
ing memorable. 

The significant feature of these reports is the 
fact that there was not a discordant note in one 
of them. There is no New England state that 
is not at white heat educationally. Each state 
has more to show by way of achievement, and 
proposed legislation that is likely to become 
law this year, than any one of them has had for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Think of Massachusetts planning to have her 
normal schools practically put on a college 
basis! Three years ago such a thing would 
have been as unthinkable as aerial mail service 
at that time. Now the State Department of 
Education leads in a movement to have every 
year in 2 Massachusetts State Normal School 
count towards a college degree! Any graduate 
of a twe-years’ course can get a college degree 
in two years more. As soon as feasible this 
may be achieved in some of the state normal 
schools, which will then be colleges in fact 
whether they be in name or not. 

Connecticut proposes to have every rural town 
send a student to a state normal school where 
there will await her a scholarship of $300, and 
she will be required to teach for three years in 
some town in the same class as the one from 
which she is sent to the state normal school. 

Maine has the most well-defined plan’ for the 
early equipment of every school in the state with 
an expert teacher. In two years the schools 
of the state in their entirety have increased 
their support more than 100 per cent. 

New Hampshire has by far the most evolu- 
tionary educational transformation that has ever 
taken place in any state in the Union. All 
schools are under the scientific business man- 
agement of a small State Board of Education, 
composed of non-professional men. Every 
school in the state is under literally expert su- 
pervision, and every superintendent is appointed 
by the professional State Department of Edu- 
cation, which is created by the State Board of 
Education. ll salaries are fixed by the State 
Departinent. 

Vermont started the educational revolution 
of New England and has a sanely progressive 
scheme much of which will soon materialize, 
especially in teacher training. 
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Of Rhode Island’s notable plan for teacher 
training we have spoken so recently that we 
need only say that that was the state first to 
awake to the necessity of making its state nor- 
mai school a College of Education. But the 
real crowning glory of the two days was an ad- 
dress by Commissioner Claxton, which was a 
really masterful presentation of the significance 
of education to the individual, to the commun- 
ity, to the state, to the nation and the world. 
It is the best demonstration we have ever heard 
of the relation of education to natural resources 
and native ability. Too much cannot be said 
of the va'ue of such an address to any commun- 
ity and to the country as a whole. 

There were five sessions of the conference 
and Dr. Claxton presided over all of them. 


Each of the six states was well represented, as” 


were all the Boards of Education of several of 

the larger cities. 

DEFECTIVES 


Much of the misery of normal persons is due 


to the neglect of sub-normal persons. Neglect ° 


of these is responsible for many accidents of all 
kinds. <A large proportion of the delinquents 
are merely neglected defectives. Their ineffi- 
ciency has much to do with the High Cost of 
Living. Much insanity is merely the fruitage 
of neglect of the defectives. The sex-offenders 
of the community are often neglected mental 
defectives. 

The Training School at Vineland, New Jer- 


‘sey, is devoted to the interests of those whose 


minds have not developed normally. It is not 
a state institution, but it takes pupils from any 
state or county. Pupils may be of any age and 
of either sex. They give expert care and at- 
tention and look after the education of those 
whose minds have not developed normally. 

It is of the utmost importance that there be 
a place for such cases, especially because it is 
an ideal place for the training of teachers to 
work for defectives in homes and in institutions. 

No defectives under any conditions should 
be allowed in public schools, in country or city. 


+ 


MADDOX ACTING SUPERINTENDENT 


John J. Maddox, principal of the Grover Cleve- 
land High School, is the unanimous choice of 
the Board of Education as acting superintendent 
of St. Louis, and the selection gives much satis- 
faction. He is eminently wise in administration 
and will not assume to make any radical changes 
until a permanent superintendent is chosen. 


> + 


There is no greater mission for women in 
service than to “sell the Senior Girl Scout pro- 
gram” to young women who earn and those who 
give. I congratulate American women upon 
such an opportunity as is now afforded through 
the Girl Scout Citizen Movement. 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


ELMER E. JONES 

In response to a request by the Albanian gov- 
ernment, Professor Elmer E. Jones, director of 
the Schoo! of Education of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, wili make a survey upon which the gov- 
ernment will construct an educational system. 
At present Albania lacks schools almost entirely. 
Under the Turks education was not fostered, and 
now that the Albanians are about to make an 
effort at self government they desire a first-class 
and up-to-date educational structure. 

Three paragraphs of the letter, which is some- 
what lengthy, follow :— 

“A college in our midst, national in spirit and 
character, yet representing the noblest and best 
of your own culture and civilization, would be 
of the utmost value to us in training leaders for 
the nation. Provision should also be made for 
a smmilar training for our women, since no peo- 
ple can be greater than the mothers who breed 
them. 

“The second great need is for trained and edu- 
cated teachers for the nation’s schools, of whom 
there exist at the present time very few. We 
would therefore urge as a necessary department 
to your college, a school for training teachers. 

“Our third need, quite as important as the 
other two, is for an educational expert, trained 
not only in the technical side of education, but 
with organizing and administrative ability, to act 
as adviser to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the government.” 

Professor Jones will leave Chicago May 10 and 
reach Rome May 28 and thence proceed to Al- 
bania. 

When the Albanian educational project 1s well 
started, it will be a branch of the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University. There are 
no railroads in Albania and Professor Jones will 
tour the country on mule-back accompanied by 
an interpreter. The country is so mountainous 
that part of the time the party will have to walk 
and lead the mules. It will be hard to make the 
Survey as illiteracy is almost complete in Al- 
bania away from certain centres and his task will 


be to discover just where schools must be estab- 
lished, the sort of schools, number of persons 
who may be expected to attend, and many rela- 
tive questions such as textbooks, the use of 
printed matter and the plan of actually begin- 
ning the schools. The language to be used in 
Albanian schools will be English. 

Professor Jones will go back once a year to 
check up progress. He has been with North- 
western University for six years. He received a 
Master's degree from the University of Colorado 
and the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Co- 
lumbia. He studied in Leipzig for two years. 
Inasmuch as Albania’s population is about a mil- 
lion, and only two per cent. of the people have 
the first rudiments of an education, this ts one 
of the most difficult assignments any American 
educator has ever undertaken. 


HARRY HENDERSON CLARK 

Dr. Harry Clark, as the school world knows 
him, the best known member of the faculty of 
the University of Tennessee nationally, will leave 
Knoxville and the university on March 1 and be- 
come secretary of Christian Education for the 
Baptist denomination for Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Nashville. 

It has been well known to his friends that he 
has been ardently sought for many other posi- 
tions during the last two years. He has declined 
more than one business position offering really 
fabulous salaries; two denominational college 
presidencies. As between business positions and 
education he has never wavered, but between 
Christian education and state education he has 
hesitated, but he hesitates no longer. 

Dr. Clark is one of the ablest platform men in 
education in the South, and is, as readers of the 
Journal of Education know, one of the ablest 
writers in the South. His new work is really 
larger than any other position that he has occu- 
pied, and professionally more than any educa- 
tional position that has been offered him. We 
rejoice in the opportunity that is his and con- 
eratulate Christian Education in the South. 
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TEACHING 


BY C. A. S. DWIGHT, PH.D. 


University of Oklahoma. 


To teach 

Is not alone to tell 
A thing or two, and say it well 
And knock into the denser pates 
A repertoire of facts and dates: 


To teach 
Is not alone to drill 
And force to march up Learning’s hill 
Upon their bowed and weary legs 
A squad of little human pegs, 


To teach 
Is not alone to curb 
Unruly youths who school disturb— 
And make reports, and hand out grades, 
And deal with pupils as with shades. 


To teach? 
It is to reach, to find 
The hidden laws of growing mind; 
In boy to see the coming man 
Then shape him to a splendid plan- 
This is to teach} 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TYPHUS MENACE. 

Within the last week or two, several European 
liners arriving in New York laden with immi- 
grants have been found to have among their pas- 
sengers a number of persons infected with ty- 
phus. Thirty or forty of them are now in hos-- 
pitals, and several have died. Most of them came 
from Italian ports, and the danger from that 
quarter is most serious, because the Italian au- 
thorities do not allow American officials to make 
any adequate examination of Italian emigrants at 
the ports of departure. Every one familiar with 
the deadly character of this disease, and the rap- 


idity with which the contagion spreads, when it » 


has once gained a foothold, realizes the serious 
nature of this menace to the public health. 
A CLASH OF AUTHORITY. 


It is deplorable, to say the least, that with such 
a menace threatening the public health, not in 
New York only, but in the whole nation, there 
should be a clash of authority between Federal 
and local officials. The Federal Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wilson, took offence at the efforts 
made by Dr. Copeland, the Health Commissioner 
of New York City, to examine and sift the im- 
migrants arriving at that port, and instead of co- 
dperating with him, gave orders to the Immigra- 
tion Commissioner to “permit no interference by 
municipal officers with present examinations.” 
The officers whom Commissioner Copeland sta- 
tioned at the barge office to await arrivals from 
Ellis Island were ordered out of the barge office, 
on the ground that it was Federal property, and 
were compelled to stand outside and do what sift- 
ing they could of the crowds pouring off the 
Ellis Island boats. 

IMMIGRATION DIVERTED TO BOSTON. 


As a result of this clash of authorities in New 
York, a number of immigrant-laden steamships 
have been diverted to Boston, with the result that 
thousands of immigrants have landed or will 
land there. The local and Federal officials there 
are in close accord, and working together: and, 
although the unexpected increase of arrivals will 
put somewhat of a strain upon their facilities, 
they seem confident of their ability to meet the 
emergency with adequate precautions for guard- 
ing the public health. Meanwhile, a new element 
of danger is added to the situation by a complete 
break-down of the immigration inspection ser- 
vice at Danzig, the largest European port of de- 
parture for American immigration. There is a 
great congestion there, and the inspection ser- 
vice is so inadequate that the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service refuses to certify any one now 
leaving there for America. 

CONGRESS WASTING TIMF. 


In spite of the near approach of the end of its 
existence, Congress continues to waste its time 
in futile discussions. The Senate is farther be- 
hind with its work than the House, but neither 
branch is concentrating its energies as it should; 


and, even in such bills as both branches shave 
acted upon, as the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill, the immigration bill, etc., there are differ- 
ences which will have to be straightened out in 
conference,—a process which always takes time. 
It is now practically impossible that even the 
routine appropriation bills can be enacted before 
March 4, and the new Congress and the new 
President will find themselves embarrassed by 
an accumulation of left-over business. 


THE “EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL.” . 
The so-called “emergency tariff bill” was 
passed by the Senate February 16, by a vote of 
forty-three to thirty. The vote was not along 
party lines, for thirty-four Republicans voted for 
the bill, and four against it; and nine Democrats 
voted for the bill and twenty-six against it. The 
bill was passed by the House, early in the session, 
but received a number of amendments, which will 
have to be sent into conference between the two 
branches, before it can be given final form to be 
sent to the President for approval. If Senator 
Underwood, the Democratic leader, is well in- 
formed, the President intends to veto the bill, if 
it reaches him. Its enactment over the Presi- 
dent’s veto is practically impossible, and, the pros- 
pect is that tariff legislation will go over to the 
next Congress. 


FORD: AND THE JEWS. 

The most acute and well-informed observers 
find it difficult to understand the persistent at- 
tacks which Henry Ford is making upon the 
Jews, in ‘his paper, the Dearborn Independent. 
For weeks that paper has been harping upon the 
charge that the Jews, in mysterious alliance 
with the Freemasons, were engaged in a con- 
spiracy for world dominance. This anti-Jewish 
crusade reached its climax when, in the Dearborn 
Independent of February 12—Lincoln’s birthday 
—it was charged» that the Jews were responsible 
for the Civil War, and that “they sent abroad 
clandestine agents into the field to bring about 
an open break between the North and South by 
agitating both sides of the slavery question” and 
that thus “the hirelings of the Jew bankers found 
it easy work to raise the partisanship of the 
American people.” This idea that the Civil War 
was provoked by “hirelings of the Jew bankers” 
is about the craziest that ever came out of bed- 
lam. 


THE REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The reassembling of the British Parliament, 
on February 15, was attended with all the cere- 
mony of pre-war days, and thousands of persons 
crowded the streets from early morning to wit- 
ness the pageant. King George’s speech from 
the throne was calm and well-considered, as all 
his utterances are. He discussed briefly some of 
the problems which the British empire faces at 
the present time,—unemployment, Ireland, India 
and the Near East, Chief among these he put 
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unemployment, which he ascribed to a world- 
wide restriction of trade. As to Ireland, he 
strongly deprecated violence, saying that neither 
Irish unity nor self-government could be attained 
in that way. He expressed the hope that the ma- 
jority of the Irish people would repudiate vio- 


lence, and co-operate in a measure conferring ~ 


self-govefnment. As to unemployment, he ex- 
plained that the government was trying to assist 
those who were out of employment through an 
extension of the unemployment insurance act. 
A WIDE SPREAD COMMUNIST PLOT. 

Documentary evidence has been discovered in 
Paris of a wide-spread communist plot, looking 
to the overthrow of the “bourgeois” govern- 
ments of France, Italy and Spain. The date fixed 
for the event is May 1, 1921, and the documents 
seized by the authorities show that the scheme 
was financed from the United States. May 1 has 
always been a favorite date for radical and anar- 
chist conspiracies, and it is no surprise that that 
day should have been chosen for the latest at- 
tempt in that direction, but it is rather disturb- 
ing that the financing of the enterprise should 
have come from this side of the Atlantic. _ The 
French authorities appear to have the situation 
well in hand; and it is expected that two com- 
munist members of the Chamber of Deputies will 
be arrested for their connection with it. 


HOW HE PICKS GOOD TEACHERS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT R. G. JONES 
Cleveland 


[A Talk to His Supervising Staff.] 


In selecting people for positions, we have two 
types of service under consideration, executive 
and instructional. There is small assurance that 
the teacher will make a successful executive or 
that the executive will make a good instructor. 
The elements of leadership and the qualities that 
produce a student or teacher are quite different 
in nature. 

There are general estimates, however, that 
may be considered with regard to all candidates. 

Perhaps no one factor contributes more than 
health. Good health furnishes working power, 
makes possible an equable disposition, poise, pa- 
tience, endurance, courage, and should be a 
prime consideration. It is safe to assume that 


_a “well upholstered” frame or a firm-fleshed in- 


dividual has a distinct advantage. 

Sound nerves and nerve control are allied with 
good health. Perhaps the eyes of the individual 
are the best index to this much coveted quality. 
In a work taxing nerve force care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of teachers. 

The face and the head are scrutinized more 
carefully than any other distinguishing features. 
Symmetry and beauty, fortunately, are not the 
determining elements of strength. The eyes, 
nose, mouth, chin, ears, even, are all indexes to 
qualities. 

A harsh or mellow voice alone tells rauch. The 
working of the mind ‘s revealed by the speech. 
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HMard work and constancy in service are more: 


commonly to be found in rural trained persons. 


There are general characteristics common to» 


sections and due to race, ancestors, advantages 
in culture and professional training. 

New England produces a type of teacher dis- 
tinctly different from Minnesoter lowa quite dif- 
ferent from Virginia. Minnesota contributes 
teachers of Swedish origin generally. The racial 
characteristics of these are marked: industry, ac- 
curacy, clear intelligence, frequently accompan- 
ied, however, by coldness and a lack of humor. 

Michigan possibly affords as good teachers 4s 
are found. Many of them are of pure American 
stock, reared on farms, accustomed to work and 
frugal living and enjoying the best educational 
advantages. 


The state of New York, on the other hand,. 


while producing a high type of people, has of- 
fered very formal training to teachers, and their 
flexibility is limited. 
south of the Mason and Dixon line are so limited 
in professional training and experience that the 
northern requirements and standards are almost 


foreign*t6 the southern teacher. From _ the 


South, however, come wonderfully good teach- 
ers of English. 
Teachers with various types of mind are re- 


quired for various positions in school service. Im 


general, the genius is not desirable. As our at- 
tention is directed to those whom we most highly 
esteem, we ‘think of the people substantial in 
body, accurate in judgment, deliberate in man- 


ner, kindly disposed, courteous, quiet, thorough,, 


considerate, sincere, charitable to others’ faults 
and possessed of a sense of humor. 


We are too much inclined to select upon the 


basis of intellectual: attainments—keenness, alert- 
ness, in short, the attractive qualities that are not 
necessarily comfortable for long acquaintance. 


+ 


SERVICE MEASURES SUCCESS 


It isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made 
Though chosen with taste and fastidious care, 
And it isn’t the price that you paid; 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 

It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 

It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many or littlhe—or nothing at all, 
It's service that measures success. 


It isn’t a question of name or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree; 

It isn’t a question of city or town, 
Nor a question of doctrine or creed; 

It isn’t a question of fame or renown, 
Nor a question of valorous deed; 

But he who makes somebody happy each day; 
And he who gives heed to distress, 

Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s service that measures success. 
—The Cave Scout in Boys’ Life for November. 


Educational advantages. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


IDAHO HAS BUREAU OF TESTS AND MEASURE- 
- MENTS. 
BY H. E. FOWLER 
The Idaho State Department of Education has estab- 
lished at Lewiston State Norma! School, a bureau of edu- 


‘cational tests and measurements which is planned to 


serve as a central agency and clearing house in the fieid 
of tests and measurements throughout the state. So far 
as is now known, Idaho is the first western state to adopt 
a thorough-going system in the administration of educa- 
tional and mental tests. C. L. Harlan, A. M., director of 
the bureau, is especially qualified for this important work 
not only because of special study, research and teaching 
in the Universities of Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota, but also because of service with the educa- 
tional division of the army in giving tests to soldiers. The 
work of the bureau has been growing so rapidly that a 
new member has been added in the person of I. N. Mad- 
sen, who has had special training in educational tests and 
measurements in the University of Iowa. 

From the beginning educational leaders of Idaho 
showed a fine spirit of interest and co-operation in the 
new work, and the larger cities and towns are itaugurat- 
ing tests and measurements just as rapidly as the bureau 
can give them needed assistance. Some _ twenty-three 
cities and towns of the state have already been visited 
by the director or his assistant, who have aided the local 
school authorities in making use of standard tests. Over 
thirty-five thousand tests have been given in reading, 
arithmetic, language and grammar, and in general intelli- 
gence. The results of these tests have been tabulated 
and put into such form as to make them available to 
every superintendent and teacher in the twenty-three 
school systems. In every place visited the superintendent 
and teacher were given complete instructions for con- 
ducting the tests, and the children were actually tested 
by way of demonstration. The results from these first 
tests will be valuable for comparison. 

In addition to the larger cities and towns, eight coun- 
ties of the state are now using tests and measurements 
under the direction of the bureau and with the co-opera- 
tion of county superintendents and the rural department 


‘of the Lewiston State Normal School. A bulletin show- 


ing the detailed results of the work done this far will be 
published this spring. 
—o--—— 
Augusta, Maine. 
February 7, 1921. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I am interested in your brief edi- 
torial on Rural and Urban Classification. Perhaps you 
may be interested to know that in gathering our school 
Statistics for the past year we have attempted to make a 
classification along the lines that may represent rural and 
urban conditions rather than on a strict population limit. 
In order to do this, we have more or less arbitrarily 
listed the places which ate urban and have made it clear 
that within a town the village may be urban while the out- 
side agricultural communities should be reckoned as 
rural. Figures for schools located in the urban com- 
munities have been segregated from those of the small 
villages and open country. 

H. A. Allan, 
Agent for Rural Education. 

It is reported that Berlin University has ad- 
vised its students not to take up dentistry as a 
career, as the training is very expensive and 
chances of financial success very poor. 


THRIFT EDUCATION. 


[From Report of a Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association.] 

Modern education must include Thrift Instruction if it 
is to be fully educative. American education is rapidly 
forsaking a theoretical attitude and is becoming a practi- 
cal instrument for efficient living. Ability to succeed 
financially is essential to a well rounded life. A good 
citizen is first of all self-sustaining. The first civic duty 
of the individual is self-support and the capacity to save 
something for his own financial comforts, through which 
less fortunate individuals may be helped and the commun- 
ity enriched. Instruction in simple economic principles 
and project practice in thrift are vitally needed in the 
schools because the prevalent extravagance and waste in 
American life threaten to undermine the economic inde- 
pendence and civic virtue of American citizenship. 
Habits of popular saving will create universal capital, 
develop financial independence, and tend to a more even 
distribution of wealth. 

The school is the most fundamental and logical place 
through which to disseminate such practical and funda- 
mental knowledge as is necessary to the welfare of all the 
people. Therefore— 

We recommend that thrift education be made a part of 
the course of study in all school systems, and a part of 
the regular instruction in all schools, either as a separate 
course or co-related with kindred subjects. The method 
of providing this instruction should be left to the state 
and local school administrations. 

We recommend that definite courses in the elementary 
principles of practical economics be provided in the upper 
grammar grades, and that a more extended study of 
practical finance as applied to government fiscal opera- 
tions, banking, life insurance, and the like, should be given 
in connection with a regular course in economics in the 


high school. 


As a method of furthering the practice of saving money 
and of applying the principles of safe investment, school 
savings systems, utilizing Government Savings Securities 
and savings bank facilities, should be worked out. 

It is the opinion of the committee that thrift education 
has come into the American school system to stay; that 
henceforth it is not to be sought as a mere by-product of 
educational processes, but will take its place with the 
other standard subjects in the school as a great objective 
of education. 

Mary C. C. Bradford, chairman; Annie Webb Blanton, 
Clem Hampton, Thomas E. Finegan, P. E. McClenahan, 
L. J. Muir, A. O. Thomas. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS. 


The teachers of today have a golden opportunity to 
inculcate in the minds of the young people under their 
care the fundamental principles of true character train- 
ing, through Humane Education in the schools. The 
simple sentence “Kindness to every living creature,” if in- 
terpreted in its broadest sense, covers life throughout the 
whole world. The “true” teacher can make this a “real 
live something” in the heart and mind of the pupil. It 
can be easily correlated with the everyday studies of the 
school. Results will be most satisfactory and the good 
influence of this teaching is sure to be far-reaching in its 
effect. “The Teacher’s Helper,” a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, has just been prepared for school use. Copies 
of the above pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
Guy Richardson, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. (Price, 
postpaid, 10 cents.) 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES IN THE GREAT 
WAR* 

President Thwing states the case with his 
accustomed skill when in closing the “Prefa- 
tory Note” he says: “While higher education 
may in certain respects be justly charged with 
narrowness, it yet, be it affirmed, uses its nar- 
rowness for an increase of all human forces and 
for a worthy bettering of all that makes for the 
welfare of men. I trust that from the reading 
of these pages, one may come, as I come from 
their writing, with a lordlier hope for the race 
and for the races.’ 

Whenever Charles F. Thwing writes on any 
subject it is with a perfection of detail, a per- 
sonal devoticn, and a vision beyond “the race to 
the races.” This is the twenty-fourth book that 
he has written for college service, and every 
paragraph has been a service to scholarship and 
to education in the large way and to humanity 
in the larger way. All other books on colleges 
and college problems combined do not contain 
as many significant facts, do not touch as many 
vital poirts, do not strike the same high spots. 

Most college presidents bring together a few 
addresses, cr reports, clothed in the rhetoric of 
the essay or the address, usually no two of them 
closely related, but the twenty-four books of 
President Thwing are virile treatments of vital 
subjects in an attractive way. No one of these 
books can be dropped out without a noticeable 
gap in the literature of American college his- 
tory and this, the latest from his pen, is the only 
_ book that could have been written about the 
American colleges and universities in the Great 
- War so complete in data and so refreshing in 
spirit. No lover of the American college can 
afford not to be familiar with its facts or un- 
touched by its inspiration. 


*“The American Colleges and Universities in the Great 
War.” By Charles F. Thwing. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. Cloth. 276 pages. 


VITAL FORCES IN CURRENT EVENTS* 

While there is a decided difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of having students discuss in a 
debating way the issues on which there is an in- 
tense difference of opinion there can scarcely be 
any difference as to the importance of having 
students read the masterpieces in the public treat- 
ment of great questions that are vital to Ameri- 
can and World progress. 

Indeed there is a definite demand for a better 
knowledge of all vital issues, and “Vital Forces 
in Current Events,” prepared by members of the 
faculty of the United States Naval Academy, is a 
book that can be read with great profit by young 
people. 

Incidentally it may be said that it meets all the 
needs of the new Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English for a collection of prose writ- 
ings on matters of current interest and it is the 
only book which covers this field. 


*“Vital Forces jn Current Events.” By Morris E. 
Speare and Walter B. Norris of the United States Naval 
Academy. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Com- 
Pany. i2 mo. 284 pages. 
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Although intended primarily for use in English 
classes, it will be found to hold much value for 
history and civics classes or women’s clubs. It 
offers to the student the opportunity of coming 
into contact with the opinions of leading men 
upon subjects of paramount interest. It is a col- 
lection of authoritative discussions of present-day 
problems and the principles that underlie these 
problems. 


KING’S TREASURIES OF LITERATURE* 


What children read out of school is really 
much more important than what they read in 
school. What they read in school is of slight 
value unless it influences definitely their read- 
ing out of school. We know the seriousness 2f 
attempting to direct the home buying of books 
for children, but every school should have books 
so valuable and attractive that the home will 
be glad to buy them. 

‘Libraries everywhere report that the classics 
of children are all too rarely taken from the 
libraries. The new books with a short life are 
taken. A library needs many copies of a book 
while it is a craze and then it is called for less 
and less until all copies are sent to the storage 
department. 

Children need to read their classics because 
as long as they live they will have occasion to 
recall them because of references to them in 
literature, in lectures and addresses and in con- 
versation. Not to have read “Black Beauty,” 
Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” “Lay of the Last 
Ministrel,” “Sesame and Lilies” is liable to make 
one feel as awkward sometimes in conversation 
as not to know how to spell “until” in corres- 
pondence, or not to know when to use the fork 
or when not to use the knife at table. 

In “King’s Treasuries of Literature,” E. P. 
Dutton & Company have brought together 
beautifully, but not expensively bound, twenty- 
one of the real treasures in child literature. It is 
a notable contribution to good reading, largely 
because of the skilful selection. 

The twenty-one books are as follows: “The 
Adventures of Odysseus,” “Alpha of the 
Plough,” Bee’s “Princess of Dwarfs,” “Black 
Beauty,” “Child’s Book of Saints,” “De Coverley 
Papers,” “Evergreen Stories,” “Form Room 
Plays,” Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” “History 
of a Candle,” Kingsley’s “Heroes,” Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
“Lore of the Wanderer,” Macaulay’s “Clive,” 
“Modern Poetry,” “Sesame and Lilies,” “Tale of 
Two Cities,” Tales from Andersen, Tales from 
Tolstoy, Tragedy of Richard IT. 

There is not a book in the set that ought not 
to be read by every child who has the faintest 
taste for good literature. 


*“The Kine’s Treasuries of Literature.” 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 21 volumes. 
Dutton and Company. 


Edited by 
New York: E. P. 


“ Who's Who and Why” at Atlantic City will be 
the feature of the issue of March 17. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By Louis A. Roux 
(Officier d’Académie), Newark Academy, Newark, N. 
J. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. 

In personality, by heredity, and by training Mr. Roux 
is unusually well equipped for his life-work, the teacl- 
ing of French—and the statement applies equally we!l 
to his capabilities as a maker of French textbooks. Of 
French descent, with a proper love and respect for the 
language of his forebears, but by birth and education a 
thoroughgoing American, with a thorough knowledge of 
the psychology of American youth and of the difficulties 
that confront the American teacher, it is not surprising 
that his “First French Course” meets successfully the 
two fundamental tests of accuracy and teachableness. 

In each of the forty-four lessons of the book the 
French model text is the foundation upon which the 
rest of the lesson is built. Each lesson contains in 
order (1) a “vocabulaire,” (2) a French text, (3) a 
“questionnaire” on the text, (4) a grammar lesson (in 
English), (5) classroom expressions or a series of ac- 
tions, and (6) direct-method exercises. The content of 
the model texts is interesting, practical, and has that 
rare quality in beginners’ books, “French flavor.” The 
vocabulary is practical, current, and somewhat restricted, 
only about 1,000 different words being used in the book. 
An unusually clear and full treatise on pronunciation is 
prefixed. The customary vocabularies and index are in- 
cluded. The volume is attractively illustrated in black 
and white by G. H. Whitney. 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD. The 
Fundamental Book on “How to Bring Up Your Chil- 
dren.” By Mary S. Haviland, research secretary of 
the National Child ~Welfare Association. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. Cloth. 296 pp. 

We know of no way to say as we would like to say 
how serviceable we think this book of Mary S. Haviland 
is. In thirty-five chapters the author deals with five 
phases of each of the following great themes: The 
Physical Basis of Character, Early Habit Forming, Growth 
Through Play, Growth Through Study, Growth Through 
Work, The Child and His Vocation, and Religious Edu- 
cation of the Child. 

The author is always reliable scientifically, sensible 
philosophically, attractive in literary effectiveness, and in- 
teresting illustratively. 


DEBURAU. A Comedy. By Sacha Guitry. English 
version by H. Granville Barker. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

This play, in prologue and four acts, has attained great 
popularity in New York as well as in London and Paris. 
The scene is in Paris in 1839, and Marie Duplessis is one 
of the principal characters. 

It is undoubtedly a great play, but it is not easily ap- 
preciated as one reads it. The “peppering rhymes” are 
not appealing. Here are a few samples :— 

“Yes, she appeared a little older perhaps, and plumper. 

Well, she always was plump. 

But more contented. That was the chief 

Thing that one noticed. I hadn't to pumper. 

She wanted to tell me and so I let her.” 

Another :— 

“Rather a different aspect, I expect.’ 

Another :— 

“And steep yourself in it 
For the millionth part of a minute.” 


It was quite a test of skill to put French verse in a 
play into English verse in a play and keep it in rhyme. 
For example :— 
Deburau— 
“Why ever not?” 
Marie— 
“Well, he sees such a lot 

Of people, and chatters . . 

Not that in one sense 

It matters.” 
It is easy to appreciate how attractive this must be in 

a play. 

LITERARY CULTURE IN EARLY NEW ENG- 
LAND, 1620 TO 1730. By the late Thomas Goddard 
Wright. The Early Settlers, The End of the Seven- 
teenth Century, The New Century. New Haven, 
Conuecticut: Yale University Press. Cloth. 325 pp. 


(6x9). 
Yale University Press continues to issue books of 
exceptional value. “Literary Culture in Early New 


England” is exceedingly rich in descriptions of places 
and conditions. Here is a description of Boston in 
1663, by John Josselyn, an English merchant: “The 
buildings are handsome, joining one to the other as 
in London; with many large streets, most of them 
paved with pebbles.” In the matter of wealth, as in 
other things, Plymouth was far behind the rest of 
New England. Estates above $500 were rare. 

One of the choicest revelations of the book deals 
with Harvard University as it was in 1680. There 
were but five graduates in 1680, and none in 1681. 
The account is by Jasper Danckaerts, a Dutch 
scholar: “We reached Cambridge about 8 o'clock in 
the evening. It is not a large village and the houses 
stand very much apart. The college building is the 
most conspicuous among them. We went to it. ... 
It is the only college or would-be academy of the 
Protestants in America. . We entered and went 
upstairs. We found eight or ten young fellows, sitting 
around, smoking tobacco, with the smoke of which 
the rooin was so full that you could hardly see; and 
the whole house was so full of it that I said: ‘It must 
also be a tavern.’ . . . There were not more than ten 
students in the college. They knew hardly a word 
of Latin. They presented us with a glass of wines 
This is all we ascertained there.” It is highly enter- 
taining to come upon such sources of history as every 
page presents. 


THE SALVATION OF JEMMY SLANG. A Comedy 
in Two Acts. By Robert J. Fry, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington. In paper. Pub- 
lished by the author. 

“The Salvation of Jemmy Slang” is a two-act play 
prepared for Better Speech Week by the Lewis aad 
Clark High School of Spokane, under the direction of 
Robert J. Fry, head of the English department. It is 
the best effort of the kind we have seen, making an in- 
teresting portraiture of the relation of Ignorance, Slang, 
Good English, Better English and Shiftlessness. 


Oculists and Physic 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
REMEDY COMPAN}). Chieage. LL 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


A series of three supplementary read- 
ers for grades 6, 7, and 8, edited by A. 
R. Brubacher and Jane L. Jones, re- 
flecting the American ideals of Liberty, 
Service, and Brotherhood. The selec- 
tions are real literature of both prose 
and verse, representing many  well- 
known writers of today. 


When 


“In fine literature and sound patriot- 


ism the books are a most excellent Business 
compilation.” Saps the 
Prices 70, 75, and 80 cents Vita lity 


th ti ho k this invi ti 
TALES FROM BIRDLAND and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk | 


and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


A supplementary reader for the 5th , 
grade, by T. Gilbert Pearson.  Illus- H f d 
trated by Charles Livingston Bull. ors or S 
highly instructiv d= ex- 
Acid Phosphate 


“.. splendidly done, ...my _ small in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
son has already gone half way beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
through it with eagerness. mee pe — bodily exhaustion. This 
= splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 

Price 10 cents plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 


ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. fig 
Garden City, N. Y. 


The Remington Typewriter 
gives to every pupil who learns its skilled use — 


Superior typing speed—the world’s record for actual 
gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Superior letter writing speed— the Rémington Self- 
Starter saves nearly.a minute in the typing of every letter. 


Superior earning power— measured by the volume 
of the day’s work. 


Here are three good reasons why it pays ‘ 
every typist to be a Remington operator. cmingy 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 
PROVIDE 
Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

MARCH. 

25-26: South Central 
the Illinois State Teachers’ 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of 
State Teachers Association, 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley; superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro, 

MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer i 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

16-18: National Association of 
School- Accounting and Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, 


Division of 
Asso- 


Illinois 
Bloom- 


Minn. Sec- 


retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 
JULY. 
$-8: National Education Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The private library 
of the late Henry Morse Stephens, 
world historian, amounting to  ap- 
proximately 12,250 volumes, has been 
given to the University of California 
library. 
_ SAN RAFAEL. The recent meet- 
ing of state convention of hich 
school principals was the most  suc- 
cessful ever held in California. The 
great topic was the proposed Junior 
College legislation. The addresses by 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood, 
Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley and 
Lewis S. Terman were the outstand- 
ing features of the meeting. The 
excursion to Mt. Tamalpais was as 


President, George F.* 


great an attraction as any city can 
offer its guests. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOUTHINGTON. The city has a 
school nurse partly as a result of the 
survey made last year, and she is do- 
ing splendid work. Every pupil in 
city schools is a member of the 
Junior Red Cross, and this organiza- 
tion of the pupils has raised three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars to- 
wards an automobile for the use of 
the school nurse and _ the _ public 
health nurse. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Future con- 
struction of public school buildings 
in Washington is likely to be of the 
one-story type. 

When Superintendent Frank W. 
Ballou made a survey of the schools 
of Cleveland he was favorably im- 
pressed with the one-story type. 

The one-story school building will 
be introduced in Washington upon 
the completion of the school. known 
as the Woodridge-Langdon. The 
chief advantage of the one-story 
school is that it simplifies school ad- 
ministration, which is important in 
the lower grades. As a fire preven- 
tion measure the single-story type is 
preferred. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. This city is thought 
to have secured more influence 
through Parent-Teacher Clubs than 
any other city in the country. Mrs. 
John Spaulding, president of the At- 
lanta Parent-Téacher Council, is the 
leader in this great movement. 


KENTUCKY. 

The following are the outstanding 
features of Kentucky's new school 
code :— 

1. A county board of education 
composed of five members elected by 
the qualified voters of the county 
exclusive of cities. 

2. The county superintendent of 
schools shall be the executive officer, 
secretary and treasurer of the county 
board. He shall attend all meetings 
of the county board and each meet- 
ing of its committee except when 
his own tenure, salary or the admin- 
istration of his office is under con- 


sideration, and he shall not have the 
right to vote. 

3. The county board of education 
determines by tne consent and advice 
of the county superintendent the edu- 
cational policies of the county, sub- 
ject to the by-laws and policies of tne 
state board of education. 

4. The tax levy is based upon a 
budget and is the same in all parts 
of the county excluding graded 
school districts, and cities and towns 
maintaining a separate and _ distinct 
system of common schools. 

5. The county board of educatioa 
appoints the county superintendent. 
No person is eligible to the office of 
county superintendent who dves not 
hold a proper certificate of scholar- 
ship, administratic: and supervision 
as provided by law. 

6. The county superintendent re- 
ceives such compensation as the 
county board shall direct. 

7; The county, superintendent 
nominates for appointment by the 
county board of education all pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants of 
his office. 

& The county board of education 
appoints for each district one dis- 
creet and well qualified person of 
good moral character, as_ district 
trustee, who shall be custodian of 
the school buildings and other school 
property contained therein. 

9. The district trustees shall _visit 
the school at least once each month, 
and see that the school is furnished 
with fuel and other necessary sup- 
plies. 

10. An appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars is made to provide for 


Safe but 
SURE :: 


hoarse- 
ness, sore 


throat, bronchial irritation and asth- 
matic discomforts. A little piece 
relieves a child’s cold. Handy and 
dependable. Prices: 15¢, 35¢, 75¢& $1.25. 
John I. Brown & Soa, Boston, Mass. 
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an educational survey by experts, not 
residents of Kentucky. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Glen W. Starkey, 
deputy state superintendent, has re- 
signed to accept a tempting offer in 
business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
FAIRHAVEN. The Teachers As- 


sociation of Fairhaven, Acushnet, 
Mattapoisett, and Marion held an all- 
day mstitute here recently. Music 
was furnished by the High School 
orchestra and there was community 
singing by the teachers. Luncheon 
was served in the school  refectory, 
under the direction of the supervisor 
of cooking. Charles F. Prior, super- 
intendent of the district, spoke upon 
“The Development and Application 
of the Problem-Project Method.” 
“Tests and Measurements in_ the 
Schools” was by Professor E. A. 
Shaw of Harvard University, and 
“Higher Aims in the Teaching of 
Reading” was by Charles S. Thomas 
of Harvard University. F. W. Wright, 
deputy commissioner of education, 
gave an inspiring talk upon “New 
Ways for New Schools.” The sec- 
tional meetings were devoted to 
topics relative to the teaching of 
English, Geography, and Civics. The 
work was conducted by Miss Cora 
Newton ‘of Bridgewater Normal 
School, Samuel Thurber of Newton 
Technical High School, Robert M. 
Brown of Rhode Island Normal 
School, and Miss Hannah B. Harris 
of Hyannis Normal School. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan has one of the most famous 


psychological laboratories in the 
country. Specially planned by a 
psychologist, it has many “built-in” 


features which give it a distinct ad- 
vantage over most other laboratories. 

The sound-proof room is_par- 
ticularly interesting, because it served 
as a model for the navy department 
in constructing apparatus for sub- 
marine detection on ships. It con- 
sists of layers of felt with air cham- 


bers between, and a thick layer of 
fine, white sand. 
There are several dark rooms, 


rooms for color tests and odor tests, 
for keeping animals, and for con- 
structing apparatus. All the rooms 
are connected and supplied with low- 
voltage current from a central 
switchboard. Each room is also sup- 
plied with gas and compressed air. 

Many interesting experiments are 
being carried on by the department 
with colors and sounds, both persons 
and animals being used as subjects. 
One student is working on a method 
to test character mechanicallv by 
recording phvsical reactions, such as 
pulse, breathing. and vision, to vari- 
ous stimuli and shocks. Though the 
laboratory is supplied with much 
highly snecialized apparatus, students 
frequently construct their own ex- 
perimental instruments. 

DETROIT. School enrollment for 
the second semester is now 117,780 in 
the primary and grade schools, an 
increase of 19.254 over the Sentember 
enrollment. The number of students 
at the teachers’ college has increased 
from 322 to 409, 

The hoard of education has an- 
nounced the results of a nationality 
Survey completed recently. Students 


were classified according to the birth- 
place of the father. Excluding 
negroes, 50.56 per cent. of the chil- 
dren attending school in the city are 
of American born parentage. 19.7 
per cent. are Slavic; 11.2 per cent. 
Anglo-Saxon; 7.6 per cent. Teutonic; 
4.6 per cent Latin; and 4.58 per cent. 
Negro. 

The Retail Druggists Association 
of Detroit is urging high school edu- 
cation as a preliminary requirement 
for those intending to practice phar- 
macy. 

February 9, Dr. E. R. Bartlett of 
the Detroit Council of Churches 
opened a weekday school of religious 
instruction somewhat similar to the 
Gary school. At present the pupils 
are between six and twelve years of 
age. The co-operating churches fur- 
nish paid teachers for the one and 
one-quarter hour period of instruc- 
tion. The time of classes is not a 
part of the day school program. 

David Mackenzie, dean of the 
Detroit Junior College, is urging that 
the city provide for a full four-year 
college course. Unless this is done, 
many of the 800 now enrolled cannot 
complete their courses because of 
the heavy expense of attending col- 
leges and universities outside of the 
city. 

Two hundred and fifty girls of 
Eastern High School are enrolled in 
rifle classes. Their instructor, a R. 
O. T. C. officer, reports that their 
records compare favorably with those 
of the boys. 

EAST LANSING. The faculty of 
Michigan Agriculture College has 
recommended to the state board of 
agriculture that a new division, to be 
known as general science, be estab- 
lished at the college. The course 
will cover four years, and lead to 
the degree of bachelor of science. 


LANSING. State Superintendent 
Thomas E. Johnson has prepared a 
bill for immediate introduction in the 
state legislature providing that all 
private and parochial schools | and 
teachers shall be subject to the same 
supervision and regulations as the 
public schools and teachers. The ex- 
pense of such supervision is to be 
pro-rated according to the enroll- 
ment. 


MINNESOTA. 


A study of the school tax rate has 
recently been made by the St. Paul 
(Minn.) schools. Among cities of 
fairly comparable size Detroit, is 
ninth in the rate per thousand deflars 
of assessed valuation. The range is 
from almost $17.00 in St. Paul, Minn. 
to $4.42 in Cincinnati, the median 
approximately $9.00. 


The standing of these cities fol- 
lows :— 
City School Tax Rate 1920 
4. Grand Rapids..--...... 9.90 
6. Milwaukee 8.05 
7.80 
7.67 
7.61 
4.42 
MONTANA. 
At the recent regular biennial 


meeting of the state textbook com- 
mission, new texts were adopted in 
history and civics. The contract for 
physiology texts had also expired, 


‘the schoolhouse 
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but largely because of the expense 
which a change in a large number of 
books at the present time would 
mean to many districts already short 
of funds, the commission decided at 
their meeting last October to renew 
their contract for the  physioloey 
texts now in use. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


NEWELL. The _ hundreds of 
tourists who spin through Newell on 
the National Highway find a new at- 
traction in the shape of a $30,000 
school building, this an outcome of 
the consolidated school movement. 
Newell has for a number of years 
maintained a public school in a build- 
ing that was considered a model at 
the time it was built, but which 
naturally had to stand pat, while the 
school children multiplied. The new 
school means that while Newell is 
now classified as a_ village, it is 
shortly to be known as a town, for 
never fails in its 
mission as a town-builder. 

CHAPEL HILL. The following 
has been taken from the University 
of North Carolina News Letter :— 

In whatever order you place their 
importance, the following are three 
essentials that North Carolina must 
have regardless of the cost: Good 
Schools, Good Roads, Good Health. 

Each one has an important relation 
to the others; to promote one is to 
help the others, they are inseparable. 

North Carolina has paid for mud 
roads a tax far in excess of the cost 
of a modern system of highways. 

North Carolina has suffered a high 
death rate from preventable disease. 

North Carolina has paid a big 
price, in shame and incompetency, for 
illiteracy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEWISTOWN. Educators, busi- 
ness men and school patrons of the 
eight counties in the Seventeenth 
Congressional district held a confer- 
ence in the Lewistown High School 
auditorium recently. Resolutions 
were adopted, declaring that the resi- 
dents of the eight counties desire 
the adoption of the Smith-Towner bill 
in Congress for the creation of a De- 
partment of Education in the cabinet 
of President Harding, and the enact- 
ment at the present session of the 
state legislature pending bills includ- 


ing the lengthening of the school 
term, increased teachers’ salaries and 
increased state aid to local school 


districts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Enrollment of stu- 
dents in residence at State College is 
nearing the 1,000 mark, according to 
figures compiled, as of January 24, 1921, 
by George Phillips, registrar of the 
college. A number of students have 
been enrolled since these figures were 
compiled. These figures do not include 
summer school students of last sum- 
mer or non-resident extension students. 


ORLAND. Formal dedication of one 
of the finest and most modern consoli- 
dated schools in South Dakota, ‘in 
which Chester E. Werden, a former 
Sioux Falls boy, is superintendent, 
occurred when the Orland Consolidated 
Schools building, eleven miles south- 
west of Madison in Orland township, 
Lake county, became the first open 
country school of this type in the 
state. 

The new school is a modern two- 
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ia York, N, Yu 225 Fifth Ave, 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 
Birmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


_story brick structure with full base- 
ment 64 by 72 by 50 feet, contains gym- 
nasium, with balcony and shower baths. 
.On this floor are also the fully 
equipped normal training and domes- 
tic science rooms. On the first floor 
_are four classrooms and the superin- 
tendent’s office. On the second floor 
_are three classrooms, a well equipped 
library, teachers’ rest rooms and an 
auditorium 30 by 72 feet with stage, 
balcony and motion picture booth. 
The stage is equipped with a full set 
of scenery. The building throughout 
has the latest system of plumbing fix- 
tures, water fire protection and Delco 
-electric lights. eS 

The transportation of the pupils is 
under the entire control of the board 
_and the superintendent, the board hav- 
ing provided five modern auto busses. 

The building was erected in the heart 
-of one of the richest farming regions 
of South Dakota at a construction cost 
of $88,000. The township has an as- 
sessed valuation of $2,776,046, the pres- 
-ent tax levy being only 8.76 mills. 

The board consists of Frank S. 
O’Neil, president; Hector Campbell, 
vice-president; Harry Janssen, treas- 
urer; Jessie M. Stolzman, clerk; Ken- 
neth Stolzman, Daniel O’Connell, Iver 
Erickson. 


TEXAS. 
AMARILLO. Superintendent M. 


H. Duncan is one of the most pro- 
gressive superintendents inthe coun- 
try. He is ardently championing a real 
junior high school, a junior college, 
physical education for all children, 
playground supervision, special 
rooms for sub-normal children, and 
all other up-to-date features. 


VERMONT. 

BRISTOL. An educational con- 
ference of the teachers of the Addi- 
son Northeast district was held at 
Bristol February 11. Geography 
work in the schools formed the topic 
for discussion. Every teacher in 
the district was present except three, 
two being detained by sickness and 
one by storm. Commissioner Demp- 
sey and J. D. Whittier, state super- 
visor of elementary _ instruction, 
were present and assisted in the dis- 
‘cussions. Several teachers from 
neighboring districts attended. 


VIRGINIA. 

For the past several years the State 
Board has had in mind a definite 
policy for the improvement of rural 
education. The execution of this 
policy was seriously handicapped by 
the war and after-war conditions. 
First of all it was necessary to secure 
‘an amendment to the Constitution in 
order to put rural education on the 
same relative basis as the education 
in the cities. A proposed amendment 
was passed in 1918 and again in 1920, 
and this amendment was voted upon 
by the people of the state last No- 
vember, and passed with a majority 
of about eighty thousand. 

The foundation is thus laid for bet- 


ter rural schools and the State Board- 


is taking advantage of the first op- 
portunity to set up definite standards. 

The following will give an idea ot 
what the State Board is trying to ac- 
complish 

First—The building must be con- 
structed in accordance with the law, 
must have proper floor space, air 
space and lighting area. There must be 
two well designated and well kept 
sanitaries. The yard must be large 
enough not only to accommodate the 
schoolhouse, but to provide reason- 
able playground. The school prem- 
ises must be kept in neat and orderly 
condition. Everything conducive to 
good health among the pupils is 
urged particularly for the rural 
schools. 

Second—The _ teacher 
sufficient qualifications 
a good type of ‘instruction. The De- 
partment of Education is _ insistent 
upon the necessity of attracting prop- 
erly qualified teachers to the rural 
schools. Until this condition is 
brought about the instruction in the 
rural schools cannot be of standard 
quality. The State Board prescribes 
that for a standard rural school the 
teacher must hold at least a first 
grade certificate, and higher quali- 
fications are urged. 

The salary of the teacher in the 
standard school must not be less than 
$85.00 per month. This salary is 
fixed because it is the minimum 
amount for which well trained teach- 
ers can be secured. In a great many 
counties in the Commonwealth 
smaller towns are paying salaries as 
much or larger than this, whereas in 
the rural schools the salary is very 
much reduced. If need be, school 
boards are urged to give a bonus to 
the teachers in the rural one and two- 
room schools in order to induce the 
best teachers to undertake the work. 

The length of term for a standard 
rural school must be nine (9) 
months. This has long since been ac- 
cepted as the standard term for city 
schools, and for high schools every- 
where. Every argument for a nine 
49) months high school term is a 
stronger argument for a nine (9) 
months elementary term. Of course, 
in some sections the term may be 
shortened because students are 
needed on the farms, but in these 
cases proper adjustments will be 
made. The main idea of the State 
Board is to establish just as good a 
school term for the rural schools as 
for those of any type. In some cases 
the term may be fixed at nine (9) 
months with part time school work in 
early falland late spring, in order that 
the larger bovs may have a chance 
to go to school and help on the farm 
at the same season. 

For each one-room school which 
meets the standards set up by the 
State Board, the Board will appro- 
priate $150.00 in addition to the 
regular state funds. For the two- 
room school the appropriation is 
$225.00, and for the school of three 
rooms or more the added approonria- 
tion is $300.00. These reore- 
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sent an actual bonus in addition to 
the state funds distributed on the per 
capita basis. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. In order to 
build up the complement of registered 
nurses in this state, which according io 
doctors is now more than thirty-three 
per cent below normal, the Summer 
Quarter and School of Nursing at the 
University of Virginia will this June 
install a special three-months course of 
theoretical training for prospective 
nurses at the University. 

This course, combining instruction in 
anatomy, physiology, sanitation, die- 
tetics, bacteriology, pathology, and the 
history and ethics of nursing, will be 
the first of its kind opened to young 
women of the South. One of its chief 
aims 1s to provide probationers with a 
short intensive training period, and 
thus shorten the three-years course now 
required by state law. 

lhe course will be of special aid to 
hospitals in small communities where 
local physicians are now compelled to 
leave their practice in order to give 
theoretical instruction to the nursing 
staff. 

A “Spanish House” where nothing 
but Spanish is spoken will be opened 
for dormitory, classrooms and recrea- 
tion purposes in connection with the 
work of the University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dean Charles Gilmore 
Maphis. 

For this purpose St. Elmo Hall, now 

occupied by the Delta Phi fraternity. 
will be used, and for three months stu- 
dents will resolve themselves into a 
Spanish family, conversing and even 
thinking in this language in order to 
perfect themselves in it during an in- 
tensive period of study. 
_ There are dormitory accommodations 
in the house for twenty-five and these 
will be reserved for women. Study, 
reading and recreation privileges will 
be open to 200 students of both sexes. 
Four Spanish instructors will conduct 
daily classes, coach the students in the 
production of a Spanish play, insist 
that Spanish be spoken at table and 
provide Spanish literature for the 
library. 

-RADFORD. The equipment of the 
Normal School at Radford has been 
very greatly increased by the installa- 
tion of much modern machinery in 
the laundry, the kitchen, and pantry. 
The institution now has an unusually 
complete and modern laundry. Many 
labor-saving machines and devices 
have been installed in the pantry and 
dining room. In addition to _ this 
equipment the laboratory equipment 
has been enlarged and a large num- 
ber of books are being bought for 
the library. The library of this in- 
stitution has developed in a_ rather 
remarkable way since the opening of 
the institution. In addition to the 
books purchased from the state ap- 
propriations for library development 
a considerable amount of money de- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs- 
‘ional. Prepares teachers for thé 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
Sigh school. and for the commer- 
‘ial denartment of the high school. 
Tl. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Caurse for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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rived from other sources such as 
gifts and donations has been used 
in the enlargement of the library. 
This institution has given very much 
attention to the development of its 
laboratory facilities in the scientific 
departments and to the enlargement 
of the library facilities. * 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The new Roosevelt High 
School to be erected at East 66th and 
15th avenue, N. E., will be up-to-date 
in every particular. 

According to the final plans the 
school will have three stories. It is 
to be built of re-inforced concrete, the 
outside being faced brick and terra 
cotta. It will accommodate 1,450 stu- 
dents. There will be an auditorium on 
the main floor with seats for the entire 
student body. There are to be separate 
rooms for study and _ recitation, the 
classroom space being utilized to ob- 
tain the greatest possible convenience. 
There will be no classrooms in the 
basement. 

Locker rooms will be provided for 
girls and boys in order to prevent the 
congestion which results from lockers 
in the corridors, and to provide greater 
safety for books and clothing. 

On the west side of the school an 
athletic field is to be provided large 
enough for football and for a running 
track, 

The Roosevelt High School will 
serve the territory north of the Univer- 
sity. Work upon it will be begun in 
the near future, and it will probably 
take a year to complete the building. 


SEATTLE. The High School 
Teachers’ League has adopted the 
following platform to express its 
ideals and aims :— 

I. Increased co-operation within 
the corps with the common objective 
of greater efficiency. 

II. Increased co-operation within 
the community for the purpose of 
co-ordinating all local educational 
forces within and without the schools. 

III. Increased co-operation within 
the nation in developing an American 
citizenry worthy of the greatest of 
democracies. 


WISCONSIN. 


County Superintendent A. H. Martin 
of Sauk County has organized a series 
of local teachers’ meetings which are 
held at about twenty places throughout 
the county. Co-operating with the su- 
perintendent in holding these meetings 
are the supervising teachers and the 
principal and teachers of the county 
training school. 

STURGEON BAY. Realizing that 
the present day one-room’ country 
school is obsolete and does not meet 
present educational needs even in re- 
mote rural communities, there is a 
movement on in Door County for 
consolidation. 

In one township six separate dis- 
tricts maintaining small schools will 
consolidate to form one large town- 
ship high school. In another locality 
in the northern part of the peninsula 
four separate districts are planning 
consolidation, so as to give the chil- 
dren better educational advantages. 

Through the efforts of County 

uperintendent Conley, Professor G. 

Dick of the state department of 
education has been addressing gath- 
erings on the advantages of con- 
solidation. 
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its teachers is as essential in good agency work as knowing the schools. When 
KNOWING on January 21 we were asked by a Pennsylvania normal school to recommend & 
woman for a psychology position to begin at once, the course of procedure was simple. Of our 
half dozen candidates suited to such a place who might be available for immediate appoint-~ 
ment, we knew one whom we could recommend strongly who would desire such & position 
enough to make every effort to secure release from her position in which we placed her five 
years ago, especially as we were able to ITS February 11 we received from the princi- 
offer a substitute for her place. On lof the normal the following letter: 
“You have doubtless heard from Miss that we have elected her to the position as teacher 
of psychology and school efficiency for the second semester, at a salary of $200 a month 
ond. Lome. . .. Thanking you for your kindness and interest in the matter,” ete. Following 
the results of a teacher whom we have placed and becoming better and better 
acquainted with her each year is part of our Agency system, and is the basis TE ACHERS. 
of an effective method of promotion which is employed by the best 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Cole, 


Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: P introduces to Colle 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, foo 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 
sunerics people. 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD, Prog. free to school officials, 


BOSTON 1i, MASS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
i by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does net confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4 4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 


lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today | | 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


h Ca | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
eac ers sua ty | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 
e | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
U d t Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
n erwrl ers | testimonials. 
441 U. Bidg. Lincoi, Neb. Address. 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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